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New College for Insurance 


A full, degree-granting institution is planned 
to help students to specialize in insurance 


New Institutional Form 


Package policy for public institutions offers 
premium savings along with broader coverage 


=~ 2 Planning Improves Letters 


One company's unique letterwriting program 
gives good results on company correspondence 


A life policy has a built in anti-inflation plan 
through one option. Do you use in that way? 


7.2 Option Combats Inflation 


INSURANCE MARKETING AND MANAGEMENT 





Q. Mr. Ingersoll, 2 Q. But wouldn't 
do you find - 7 an ordinary 
many prospects , £4 comprehensive 
big enough for : 4 casualty program 
INA BIG TOP 3 be sufficient for 
excess liability | most smaller 
coverage ? | 4 firms? 





A. No. Without BIG TOP, 


‘ : > So size doesn't really mean much. it’s like building 
In fact, small or medium size firms ‘ four walls without 
i are often very good prospects. i . a roof on top. 








Q. Is that your selling approagh Q. In other words, 
to BIG TOP? _ « you study his 
3 primary program, 
find out 
what’s missing, 
and... 


A. Essentially, yes. We stress the need A.... right! Then we have two selling 
to fill gaps in the prospect's entries: first, to fill gaps in his 
primary coverage. This gives us a primary coverage; second, to provide 
“ chance to tailor-make a good program. the catastrophe limits he needs. 





Q. Does Insurance j - 
by North America : happy to expand on BIG TOP for any reader who's 
offer any other : ; ested. Drop me a line—The Thomas C. Ingersoll Co., 
advantages : Church St., New Haven, Conn. 
with its 
BIG TOP? 











—— - 
A. Yes...minimum exclusions. And INA’s 


positive attitude is an important difference. 
With longer experience, they know the excess field. 


ile... 





| PERMANENT ATTACHMENT? , 
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Hardly.Shackles never were a substi- 

tute for employee loyalty. g Now, 

suppose you go to a doctor, a lawyer 

—your client—any employer with a 

limited staff or only a single em- 

ployee. Show him “loyalty” packaged the 

<i? Provident Mutual way in a plan designed espe- 

cially for his employee .. . a plan called Pension Special. §§ This one’s 

just naturally a loyalty builder. It rewards a faithful employee by 

continuing to build in value year after year. Always remains distinctly 

apart from any other forms of compensation, too! §§ What’s more, 

the Pension Special is a big morale booster! Sparks job interest, makes 

for a healthier employee attitude . . . ereates that permanent attach- 

ment. @ For your client, Provident Mutual provides special material 

to ease installation of the Pension Special. This is a plus that gives you 

a solid sales assist. §§ Pension Special. Makes good business sense— 
for your client—for you too. 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
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Fifty years of service to our fellow Americans brought to you 


by what we believe to be the most outstanding salesmen in the industry. Be 
your insurance needs individual or business, your friendly Pan-American 


[<<Ear 


representative can serve you best. Call him with confidence, for the best in 


insurance and service. 





Pan-American Life Insurance Company 


Birmingham, Alabama 
Florence, Alabama 
Gadsden, Alabama 
Mobile, Alabama 
‘Tuscaloosa, Alabama 
Phoenix, Arizona 
Blytheville, Arkansas 
Little Rock, Arkansas 
Marvell, Arkansas 
Denver, Colorado 

Ft. Lauderdale, Florida 
Jacksonville, Florida 
Lakeland, Florida 
Leesburg, Florida 
Miami, Florida 
Miami Shores, Florida 
Orlando, Florida 
Pensacola, Florida 
‘Tallahassee, Florida 
‘Tampa, Florida 

West Palm Beach, Florida 
Atlanta, Georgia 
Augusta, Georgia 
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NEW ORLEANS, U.S.A. fe 


A MUTUAL COMPANY 


Offices in the Following Cities to Serve You 
UNITED STATES 


Columbus, Georgia 
Waycross, Georgia 
Chicago, Illinois 
Washington, Illinois 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
Muncie, Indiana 
Kansas City, Kansas 
Manhattan, Kansas 
Wichita, Kansas 
Hopkinsville, Kentucky 
Lexington, Kentucky 
Louisville, Kentucky 
Alexandria, Louisiana 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
Lafayette, Louisiana 
Lake Charles, Louisiana 
Monroe, Louisiana 
Natchitoches, Louisiana 
New Orleans, Louisiana 
Shreveport, Louisiana 
Annapolis, Maryland 
Silver Spring, Maryland 


Jackson, Mississippi 
Clayton (St. Louis), Missouri 
Kansas City, Missouri 
Newark, New Jersey 
Trenton, New Jersey 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
Athens, Ohio 

Canton, Ohio 

Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 

Lima, Ohio 

Newark, Ohio 

Toledo, Ohio 

Zanesville, Ohio 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 

Indiana, Pennsylvania 
Johnstown, Pennsylvani: 
Meadville, Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Florence, South Carolina 


Ridgeland, South Carolina 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 
Memphis, Tennessee 
Nashville, Tennessee 
Abilene, Texas 
Amarillo, Texas 

Austin, Texas 
Beaumont, Texas 
Corpus Christi, Texas 
Dallas, Texas 

E! Paso, Texas 

Fort Worth, Texas 
Houston, Texas 
Lubbock, Texas 
Odessa, Texas 

San Antonio, Texas 
Shiner, Texas 

Tyler, Texas 

Wichita Falls, Texas 
Norfolk, Virginia 
Elkins, West Virginia 
Nitro, West Virginia 
Parkersburg, West Virginia 


LATIN AMERICA 


Bogota, Colombia 
Barranquilla, 

Colombia 
Bucaramanga, 

Colombia 
Cali, Colombia 
Ibaguée, Colombia 
Manizales, Colombia 
Medellin, Colombia 
Guayaquil, Ecuador 
Quito, Ecuador 
San Salvador, 

El Saivador 
Guatemala City, 

Guatemala 
Tegucigalpa, Honduras 
Managua, Nicaragua 
Panama, 

Rep. de Panama 
Santurce, Puerto Rico 
Ciudad Trujillo, 

Rep. Dominicana 
Caracas, Venezuela 
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You are cordially invited to participate in the 
Reliance Special Vacation Plan, for your 
area. Details have been mailed to agents and 
can be obtained from Reliance Fieldmen. 


Agency owners have found that our glamor- 
ous trips outside the continental U. S. have an 
irresistible lure and serve as a strong incen- 
tive to their producers to get out and really 
sell. The group that went to Nassau last fall 
had the time of their lives. 





For a fun-filled vacation in the sun, at a 
luxurious resort, with expenses paid, you 
can’t beat a Reliance Special Vacation Plan. 
Sailing, golf, fishing, dancing, sight-seeing, 
native music and a chance to really relax. 


In 1961 there is a Nassau Trip for Eastern 
agents, a Puerto Rico Trip for Midwest agents 
and a Hawaii Trip for Pacific Coast agents. 


RELIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY 


401 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


Symbols of Security and Service 
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REINSURANCE 


New Surplus Law 


for New Jersey 


ECENTLY, on the legislative 

level, there has been a recog- 
nition of the importance of surplus 
lines insurance. Insurance depart- 
ment personnel and legislators have 
had to think out plans carefully 
to provide brokers, agents, and 
their clients with access to the 
non-admitted market, and to elim- 
inate any abuses of this right. 

The New Jersey law, which was 
effective in November last year, is 
important to all producers in all 
states. It is especially important 
to the many brokers who have New 
Jersey non-resident brokers’ li- 
censes and client interests in New 
Jersey. 

Principal features of New Jersey 
law cover eligible business, the 
surplus line agent, eligible mar- 
kets, and how to handle surplus 
line covers. 


Eligible List 


Under kinds of business which 
qualify for treatment, there is a 
specific, eligible list. Fifty-one 
items are now on this list including 
such things as Valued U & O, Co- 
insurance Deficiency, Collapse, Dif- 
ference of Conditions for All 
Risk, certain Malpractice Classes, 
Umbrella, Warehouseman’s Legal. 
From time to time, the department 
will add classes for which there is 
no reasonable or adequate domes- 
tic market. No affidavit is required 
for these specific classes. 

Any other class may be so 
treated after a diligent effort is 
made to obtain coverage domesti- 
cally and affidavits are signed by 
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the broker and the surplus lines 
agent. Each affidavit requires that 
there be not less than three declin- 
ing insurers, that companies not 
in the broker’s office but in the 
market for the class be approached. 
In effect, at least six companies are 
so consulted. 

There is no limitation of any 
sort on interstate aviation, inter- 
state railroad, wet marine, rein- 
surance. 

There is an absolute prohibition 
on life and annuity business, but 
the coverage for suicide waiver is 
on the eligible list. 

New requirements are set up in 
the New Jersey law for the surplus 
lines agent. The ordinary broker, 
resident or non-resident, may not 


negotiate a surplus lines place- 
ment. He must deal through a 
surplus lines agent. There are 
some fifty to sixty licensed in the 
state. 

For the future, in addition to a 
normal broker’s examination under 
the New Jersey law, there will be 
a special examination for a surplus 
lines agent. 

The license fee is $100 and a 
surety bond for faithful perform- 
ance and payment of the tax—$20,- 
000 for a corporation, $10,000 an 
individual—is required. 

The surplus lines agent is the 
only one who can handle the place- 
ment, the tax, the affidavit, the fil- 
ings—not an agent or broker. If 
the insured deals direct, he must 
personally pay the tax and send 
details of the coverage to the state 
capital. 


Binding Agreements 


Under the law, the licensee is 
actually the agent of the non-ad- 
mitted carrier. This presents cer- 
tain legal problems as to what con- 
stitutes “doing business’ in a state, 
but its purpose is to make the acts 
of the agent, especially the collec- 
tion of premium, binding on the 
carrier. 

An important feature of the new 
law —details the markets which 
may be used. 

This has at least one new con- 

Continued on page 6 
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309 W. JACKSON BLVD. 
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Casualty 
Fidelity 


Security Mutual Casualty Company 


Surety 


CHICAGO 46, ILLINOIS 











_ RETROCESSION 
SURPLUS . . 
FA Pi aioe ce 


QUE 


ikEs 


TREATY 


.. FACULTATIVE .. . 
_ CATASTROPHE .. . 


SOUTH AND WATER STREETS. BALTIMORE 3 @® TELEPHONE SARATOGA 7-3500 
27 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 5 e TELEPHONE HANOVER 2-6384 


_ SPREAD LOSS 





LIKE 
STERLING 
_ON 

SILVER 


Just as Sterling on Silver is a hallmark of quality, so The 
Protecting Hand emblem on contracts of life and health 
insurance issued by Woodmen Accident and Life Company 
is recognized as a sign of sound protection and reliable 
service at reasonable cost. 

Career opportunities for men who seek success in personal 
insurance selling are brighter with Woodmen Accident and 
Life Company because of its unusual financial strength, 
modern and complete portfolio of coverage, record of seven 
decades of distinguished performance, and plan of field 
representation through carefully trained, locally-established 
specialists in life and health insurance. For full informa- 
tion about these career opportunities, please direct your 
inquiry to the Home Office. 


~ 
WOODEN 4€C 


Woodmen Accidentiied Life Company 


Lincoln, Nebraska 


E. J. Faulkner, President 
A MUTUAL LEGAL RESERVE COMPANY—ESTABLISHED 1890 
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Continued from page 5 


cept—an approved list. The first 
list from the state insurance office 
contained Lloyd’s, seven out-of- 
state companies and 13 overseas 
companies. Additions and deletions 
will be made. Capital and surplus 
must be adequate as required of an 
admitted carrier. A United States 
trust fund of $400,000 or a New 
Jersey trust fund of $50,000 is 
minimum. The Department has the 
authority to review operating meth- 
ods, claim paying practices, man- 
agement, reputation, etc., in decid- 
ing which carriers shall be on the 
list. There is a special requirement 
of a $50,000,000 trust fund for a 
group of individual insurers. 
Lloyd’s has a trust fund of about 
$390,000,000 in the United States 
in addition to all the deposits, funds 
and safeguards abroad. 

There is a proviso for the use 
of a non-admitted, not approved 
company for business which can- 
not be placed in the admitted mar- 
ket or the approved non-admitted 
market. The company must have 
assets of $500,000, cash of $300,- 
000, and a $20,000 trust fund in 
New Jersey. So far, no one has 
used this proviso in the law. A 
separate special affidavit is re- 
quired. 


Licensed Agent 


An interesting feature of the law 
is that for the eligible list of spe- 
cific classes of insurance an ad- 
mitted insurer may write the busi- 
ness but only through a licensed 
surplus lines agent. So far, I do 
not know of this being done. 

There is no other way of legally 
placing a line in New Jersey. If a 
surplus line does not qualify under 
the provisions I have listed, it just 
cannot be placed. If a Swiss com- 
pany or any European company— 
no matter how sound—does not 
choose to qualify under these regu- 
lations, you may not use it. 

To write a cover under the New 
Jersey law, the surplus lines agent 
sends a copy of the cover note and 
affidavits, if needed, to Trenton 
within 21 days of effective date. 
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Within 60 days, a copy of the 
policy sent to the insured must be 
forwarded to Trenton. Domestic 
non-admitted policies must be sent 
in 21 days. 

In addition to all other details, 
the cover note must contain names 
and addresses of surplus lines 
agent, of originating broker, and 
of placing broker in London. 

Thirty days after each quarter, 
the surplus lines agent must for- 
ward his quarterly tax return and 
a check. He must collect the tax 
at the time of delivery; he may not 
absorb or rebate the tax. If a risk 
is in several states, the tax is pro- 
rated. If the insured is a govern- 
ment division or agency of the 
state, there is no tax. The depart- 
ment is dedicated to track down, 
a la FBI, any bootleg business. 

Included in a specific list of in- 
formation to be shown on cover 
notes is the requirement that actual 
Lloyd’s syndicate numbers must be 
shown. This certainly increases 
the cable costs on large “open mar- 
ket” placements. 


Written Authority 


The surplus lines agent must 
maintain in his office written auth- 
ority from the insurer for grant- 
ing coverage. This may be an 
agency contract, a. “line slip” ar- 
rangement with specific “OK’s,” a 
provisional cover note, cable or let- 
ter from a Lloyd’s broker, or proper 
evidence in the normal course of 
business. 

A warning must be raised against 
a rush of legislation on surplus 





| CLAIMS DEPT. 
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"Certainly we believe in fast claim service, 
sir, but perhaps we'd better wait until they 
get the fire out." 
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lines. Each state must carefully 
and, according to its own needs, 
consider the problem. There has 
been quite a “red herring” drawn 
across the scene—whether or not 
there is a mandate from Congress. 
Actually, in my opinion, the Senate 
Anti-Trust and Monopoly Commit- 
tee was not looking for a rush of 
legislation on surplus lines. The 
real trouble, they felt, was in the 
rating bills and the emphasis, more 
properly, should be on a reworking 


of the rating bills. The intent of 
the committee was to encourage 
competition and not deter it. 
There are some who would like 
to use the Anti-Trust and Monopoly 
Committee as an excuse to restrict 
the non-admitted market to a point 
of destruction. ‘““We do not want to 
write this coverage and we do not 
want you to do so either!” 
The big point is that it is essen- 
tial that we have somewhere in the 
Continued on page 8 
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More than a quarter century of con- 
stant progress and growth through 
unexcelled personalized service to 
insurance companies. 


FIRE « WINDSTORM 





HAIL e AUTOMOBILE 
CASUALTY * BONDS 
MARIN EGEeLIFE 
ACCIDENT AND HEALTH 


A. E.STRUDWICK Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS OFFICE 
A. B. STRUDWICK Ww. H. KERN ). A. BIRKLAND 
R. F. O'CONNOR J. L. KING M,. D. MBLBOSTAD 
F. KRISTIANSSON 
810 Baker Building, Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
H. A. GOBTZ J. L. SCHBLLIB 
208 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 4, Illinois 





LIFE IS SERVICE... THE ONE WHO PROGRESSES IS THE ONE WHO GIVES 
HIS FELLOW BEINGS A LITTLE MORE = A LITTLE BETTER — SERVICE. 
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world a free market with world- 
wide underwriting knowledge, im- 
agination, considerable fortitude 
and a willingness to experiment. 
Those who seek it should be able 
to get the best possible coverage at 


a reasonable price tailored to their 
specific needs. 

A special breed has arisen in the 
role of the surplus lines broker or 
agent. The right caliber is neces- 
sary to assist the insured in satis- 
fying his needs. A _ considerable 
amount of technical knowledge, 
legal background, knowledge of 
markets, and complete financial re- 
liability are needed. 

Large producers are taking their 
intricate problems to the competent 
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Fire * Casualty * Surety 


NORTH AMERICAN REINSURANCE CORPORATION 
161 East Forty-Second Street > New York 17,N. Y. 








surplus lines house. Do not miss 

this opportunity. Do not let this 

privilege of using world markets 

be stifled or improperly handled. @ 
—By Bernard Daenzer 

President, Wohlreich & 

Anderson, Ltd. 


Matthew Rodermund 
has been appointed 
vice president and 
actuary of Munich 
Reinsurance. 


Expanding Office 

Insurance Corporation of Amer- 
ica, Indianapolis, becomes Ameri- 
can insurer for 19 foreign com- 
panies under a contract negotiated 
for the group by Lloyd’s of London 
brokers, it was announced by Mark 
H. Kroll, president. 

Mr. Kroll said his company will 
represent the overseas companies 
wherever statutory regulations re- 
cently enacted or pending in most 
states now prevent them from writ- 
ing directly. 


John F. Walker, 
previously executive 
vice president, has 
been elected presi- 
dent of North Amer- 
ican Reinsurance 
Corporation. He 
succeeds E. Brandli 
who has retired. 


Now Facultative 


E. W. Blanch Co., is now func- 
tioning as underwriting managers 
for a new reinsurance facility for 
pro rata facultative reinsurance of 
fire and allied lines business. 

The new reinsurance service en- 
ables other insurance companies to 
write desirable high valued risks 
and provide better service to policy- 
holders and producers. 





CANADA 


ASKATCHEWAN’S compulsory 
automobile insurance plan 
showed a deficit of $397,872 in 
1960. Premiums collected from mo- 
torists totaled $7,494,829. Claims 
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paid during the year rose to $6,- 
663,925, an increase of $1,172,000 
over 1959. Injury claims were 
higher, primarily because of the 
increase in maximum payments for 
medical, surgical and other related 
expenses. 

In addition to a general insur- 
ance business and compulsory au- 
tomobile insurance, the Saskatch- 
ewan Government operates the 
Saskatchewan Guarantee & Fidel- 
ity Company. This company, in- 
corporated in 1908, was purchased 
by the government in 1949 to pro- 
vide enlarged reinsurance facilities 
and to develop an insurance market 
outside of Saskatchewan. 

The company is licensed in Sas- 
katchewan to write all classes of 
insurance other than life and hail. 
It is also licensed in the State of 
Montana and in the United King- 
dom. 

During 1960 the company’s pre- 
mium income totaled $3,170,581, a 
drop from $4,726,096 for the previ- 
ous year. Net profit was $66,319 in 
1960. Montana is the major area 
outside of Saskatchewan where the 
socialized insurance competes di- 
rectly with private enterprise in- 
surance. @ 


EW rules, rates and forms in 
Canada for Business Inter- 
ruption Insurance by Canadian Un- 
derwriters Association became ef- 
fective on new business April 1. 
For policies renewed prior to June 
1 this year, the old rules, rates and 
forms may be used for one term. 
Simplification and reduction in 
number of forms were the primary 
purposes of the revision. Two new 
Gross Earnings Forms will replace 
the present Gross Earnings Form 
3 and 4, as well as the two-item 
Use and Occupancy Forms 1 and 2. 
Endorsements are also provided 
which have the effect of either 
eliminating or providing limited 
ordinary payroll cover. In addi- 
tion there are other changes which 
generally have the effect of afford- 
ing broad cover. The rules also 
have been rewritten for classifica- 
tion. @ 


ALES of life insurance in Can- 
ada during the first two months 
of 1961 continued the downward 
trend started about a year ago. 
Total sales in 1961 were $872.2 mil- 
lion, compared with $960.2 million 
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in the same period of 1960, a de- 
crease of 8.75 per cent. Largest 
percentage decrease occurred in 
group insurance which totaled 
$161.7 million in 1960 as against 
$244.2 million last year, a drop of 
33.8 per cent. 

Ordinary life insurance sales, 
which comprise more than 80 per 
cent of total sales, are running 
neck and neck with 1960 sales, total 
for two months being $709.0 mil- 
lion as against $709.8 million in 
1960. Industrial insurance con- 
tinued to decline, being about 11 


per cent below the previous year 

with a total of $5.5 million. 
Percentage changes in sales of 
ordinary life insurance varied 
widely in different parts of the 
country. Three western provinces 
showed declines, British Columbia 
8 per cent, Manitoba 11 per cent, 
and Alberta 5 per cent. Saskatch- 
ewan registered a gain of 19 per 
cent. The Maritime provinces all 
had increases. Prince Edward 
Island sales were 29 per cent above 
1960, Newfoundland up21 percent. @ 
—tLillian Millar 


MUNICH 
REINSURANCE 
COMPANY | 


UNITED STATES BRANCH 


Multiple 
Line 
Reinsurance 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE 
410 PARK AVENUE + NEW YORK 22, N.Y. 
+ 


SOUTHERN DEPARTMENT * ATLANTA 
MIDWEST DEPARTMENT * CHICAGO 





LEGEND OF GROWTH 
FROM COAST TO COAST 


ASSETS ... $1,059,177,853  »* INSURANCE IN FORCE... $5,241,276,317 


THE WESTERN and SOUTHERN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office, Cincinnati, Ohio « A Mutual Company « William C. Safford, President 
REGIONAL OFFICES: 
Philadelphia, Pa. ¢ Jacksonville, Fla. e Asheville, N. C. ¢ St. Louis, Mo. ¢ Houston, Texas e Los Angeles, Calif. 
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x+Y+24- 


The two major factors, ““Y’’ and “Z’’, in our equation 

.are, obviously, Yaste and Zent. ... Carl Yaste and 
Jerry Zent, longtime partners in the insurance agency 
business. Together, by dint of sound business judg- 
ment ... prompt, courteous, professional under- 
writing and claims service . . . alert, aggressive sales- 
manship and just plain hard work, they have solidly 
established their agency as Fort Wayne’s finest and 
foremost. 


To complete this equation, there’s the ‘‘x”’ factor 
. . . Standard Accident. And how this factor plus 
Yaste plus Zent = Success, is best explained by the 
partners .. . “Our long association with Standard 
Accident has enabled us to effect a dynamic growth 
in the fields of commercial insurance and contract 
bonds. This success, in no small measure, has been 
accomplished by the ‘on the spot’ service which 
Standard Accident provides its agents through the 
high quality of fieldmen who have served our agency. 
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Success 


“‘Agents’ problems first... this has been our experi- 
ence in our association with Standard. As a result, 
in our 40 years of business, Standard Accident has 
been a vital factor in helping our agency become one 
of the largest in northern Indiana.” 


“On the spot” service . . . that’s the “x” factor 
Standard adds to agency growth and success. May 
we add the “‘x”’ to your equation? 


gull Sy 


y SYMBOL OF SERVICE FOR 77 YEARS 


STANDARD ACCIDENT 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


640 TEMPLE AVENUE «© DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
CASUALTY «© FIRE ¢ MARINE ¢ FIDELITY e SURETY 
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Now—more strongly than ever—U.S.F.&6. reaffirms its faith in the 
independent agent with unusual full-color page advertisements like 
this in The Saturday Evening Post, Time and U.S. News & World Report. 





PLANNING INSURANCE ? 


Without the heip of an agent, the schoo! administrator can be overwhelmed with the demanding 


detais of planning an adequate insurance program. And se can you, for that matter. 0 Whoever 


you 


are, get the professional assistance of the independent insurance agent who represents USF&G. 


He can plan a complete protection program for your business. . . family, home or possessions. 


TUSF&G 


CASUALTY FORE MARINE INGuRANCE + 


he TEAR Temne 
2 ie 


waren Se Release 


FIDELITY SeRETY SONS 


—- 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., Baltimore 3, Md. 
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The Northwestern Mutual 


point of view in advertising: 


ose 
pose a problem-suggest a solution 


Millions of today’s i 
ay’s investors are vas 
MED. Silenet dialed ety napadclaagy 
- ELS 1, P : of TIME and SW 
resident and Chief Executive Officer piensa — K readers. 
, eamship Company 


speaks to this audi 

s audience (in the N 

aspect of ; ey Northwestern ! : 

peck ae? OS eee ee n Mutual message shown below) about a vit 
‘ ita 


Mr. Skin i 
ble ner is one of é 
‘ : : many pro <3 
about life insurance in a pone minent personalities who willingly shé ee 
Northwestern Mutual agents uing campaign designed to pre ‘cutie are their views 
— : ition prospects for 
‘, . if 


mange, OTTAWA 


There is a difference / 


In 1961, 
Northwestern 


Mutual policyowners 








will receive 
96,000,000 


in dividends! 





Be 1s the ninth consecutive year that 
Northwestern Mutual has increased 

its dividend scale a record no other 
maior life insurance company has ever | 
matched! 

Current dividend scale is 49 7%, over a 
the 1950 figure. In fact, the $96 million 7 
to be paid this year. 1s 6.7% more than y 
the $90 million paid in 1960... and 
ea, more than the $82.5 million ae (F 
in 1959. B 

One of the major reasons for these 
substantial gains ts the way Northwest- I 
ern Mutual puts policyowners: doliarsto | 





work. 

er. Mr. Skinner uses his Northwestern Mutual life insurance in developing his investment program. A four billion dollar investment port 
folio stands behind every policy. It con 
sists of high grade bonds and mortgages 
Pertinent thoughts for those who invest money insurance brings important benefits to and economical operations make a world selected in accordance with the conserva- 
by D. E- SKINNER any portfolio. You know what your re- of difference. te dpances-og insurance laws. itis under 
President and Chief Executive Officer, turn will be... it d. There's “The same holds true with a life insut- the careful supervision of experienced 
Alaska Steamship C-» Seattle no anxious W i rket. ance company. Low net cost comes constantly alert to 
And, of course. i from management economies, careful the investment opportunities of our 

IsED tO find that constitute excellent loa A selection of applicants, and better than country’s economy. 
h e investment “Once you ve accepted the ge investment earnings. For more information about the in- 
rogram: i of life ins' our investment pro- “Because these factors differ from vestment earnings of a Northwestern 
of additional gram, it will pay o choose wisely company to company, I suggest you look Mutual life acon rg 
rt of their programs. the company and its agent who will serve into them carefully. For these differ- ’ ; ~ - - 
“They should. For, besides its prime you. In the transportatio ness I've ences can mean an increase | B. ae Z ort - ch — 
purpose of protection, permanent life learned that efficiency, moder ° ness’ of your investment program: ife Insurance Company. #" , Wis. 


The NORTHWE STERN MUTUAL LI FE Assurance Company 


wrewaueeté wisconet™ 


” NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL POLICYOWN 


+ pEecause THERE is o DIFFERENCE” 
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Who is he? Editors call him the Backbone of America. Politicians call him the 
Majority Vote. Economists call him the big Middle Income Market. 


He’s a prominent man in the State Farm picture. Our agents write much of his car 
insurance—and as a result are serving at the same time his long unfilled needs 
for life and home insurance. For him, our agent is the Family Insurance Man. With 
buyers in higher economic levels too, the same State Farm agent has ably earned 
his reputation as a man who knows his business and does it well. 


STATE FARM 


STATE FARM MUTUAL AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY and companion companies, State Farm 
Life Insurance Company and State Farm Fire and Casualty Company. Home Offices: Bloomington, Ill. INSURANCE 
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BEHIND 
THE NYLIC 
AGENT... 


A continuous 
training program 
to keep advancing 
his career! 








& 


The day a person qualifies as a Field Underwriter with New York Life, his training begins. 
Through regular classes, home study, and personal consultations with management, he covers 
all the specially prepared texts in the three-part Nylic Training Course. 


Part One covers insurance fundamentals and basic Nylic selling techniques, single-need selling, 
merchandising insurance, selling through service, total-need selling, expanding markets, and 
marketing mass coverages. Part Two covers programming with planned security. 

Part Three covers Business Insurance topics such as: reaching the businessman; solving sole 
proprietor, partnership, corporation and key-man problems. This part also explores Estate 
Conservation; selling the estate owner, tax procedures and guides. 


Career conferences, advanced underwriting seminars, workshops, and club meetings supplement 
this training and provide a way to continuously increase the agent’s know-how and advance 
his career. Also, the Nylic Agent who desires to enroll in C.L.U. study courses receives full 
assistance from the Company. 


This continuous training, combined with his enthusiasm and ability, helps explain why the 
Nylic Agent is so successful—and why New York Life policies are so widely owned. 


New York Life 


THE NEW YORK LIFE AGENT Insurance @ Lis Company 


roy ga eae aa he BE 51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 
another reason why... IS A GOOD MAN TO KNOW 





Thorough career 
training is 


A MUTUAL COMPANY FOUNDED IN 1845 





Life Insurance + Group Insurance + Annuities 
Accident & Sickness Insurance «+ Pension Plans 
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Why do so many 
pension planners 


follow . - 
the leader? | 


Probably for the same reasons that made for leadership in the 
first place. An attractive cost position, for example; New 
England Life’s interest yield from its diversified investments has 
been consistently high. Experience and flexibility in tailoring 
plans to meet existing requirements are surely factors. So is the 
depth of knowledgeable personnel in our field force nationwide. 
Because New England Life writes the most individual policy 
pension plans, it follows that our agents are unusually compe- 
tent in this area, Whatever the reasons, leadership is no acci- 
dent. Your own organization may well profit from a call to one 
of our pension specialists. For information by mail fill out coupon now. 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Company : All forms of individual 
and group life insurance, annuities and pensions, group health coverages. 


Why 

businessmen 
~ gladly listen 

when this 

man 

talks 


Unique among financial advisors to businessmen is the man 
representing New England Life. He is directly concerned with 
uncovering ways to improve their financial situation. The 
presentation of opportunity is his sole function . . . and is the 
only reason that you or any other businessman should listen 
when he talks. He can readily point out specific opportunities 
for estate conservation plans, executive benefit plans, tax- 
favored pension plans, stock redemption plans. It is no coinci- 
dence that New England Life agents are highly successful men 





NEW ENGLAND LIFE 
~~ orl St., Boston 17, Mass. 


Mail me your brochure on Pension Planning Services. 
Name 

Street 

State 


ni Zone 


who do business with highly successful men. Why not call the 
New England Life agent near you? You'll soon see why he’s 
“the man of opportunity for the man of means.” If you'd like 
preliminary information we'll be glad to mail you our Portfolio of 
Opportunities. Write to: New England Life, Dept. T-1, 501 
Boylston Street, Boston 17, Mass. 


NEW ENGLAND LIFE 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Company : All forms of individual 
and group life insurance, annuities and pensions, group health coverages. 





The second of our three-part program: Ads from this series, 


To introduce the “man of Opportunity”. 


This new advertising campaign, which speaks 
directly to men with business and estate interests 


4S appropriate, will appear in newsweeklies and other magazines 


pensation Plans, Split Dollar Plans, Personal and 


Company Pension Plans — are offered. The em- 
phasis, however, is on the agent himself. He’s 
presented as a unique financial advisor — whose 
sole function jis uncovering ways to improve a 
client’s financial situation through life insurance. 


NEW ENGLAND LIFE 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Company: All forms of individual 
and group life insurance, annuities and pensions, group health coverages 


presents the New England Life agent as “the man 
6 opportunity for the man of means.” Sophis- 
ticated cartoons and provocative headlines lead 
— copy that promises sure help for the harassed 
businessman — the assistance of his New England 
Life agent. 

Some specific opportunities — in Deferred Com- 
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State—by—State 


Michigan. Governor Swainson 
vetoed a bill to ease liquor liabil- 
ity law requirements for tavern 
owners. Adverse experience un- 
der the existing act had driven all 
but a handful of carriers out of 
the field. 


Colorado. Bills passed by the 
House and Senate would open to 
public inspection contemplated 
rate increases or decreases. The 
measures would require 15 days’ 
public notice of any rate changes 
in property and automobile insur- 
ance. 

The bill would not only require 
public inspection for proposed 
rate changes but would also 
charge the commissioner to pub- 
lish notifications of pending rate 
increases on automobile insurance 
with two Denver news agencies. 


Connecticut. The Travelers Insur- 
ance Companies have signed 
agreements providing more than 
$2.3 billion of group life for 575,000 
non-operating employees of Amer- 
ican railroads. This represents 
additions to the railroads’ health 
and welfare plan which has been 
administered by Travelers since 
its inception in 1955. 

Under the new agreement cov- 
ering more than 300 U. S. rail- 
roads, each employee _ receives 
$4,000 group life with conversion 
privileges. Hospital, surgical and 
medical benefits for dependents 
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have been raised to the same level 
as those for employees, except for 
home and office visits by physi- 
cians. 

Estimated premiums for the en- 
tire health and welfare plan, in- 
cluding the new life insurance, 
are more than $130,000,000. In- 
cluding dependents, more than 
2,000,000 people are covered un- 
der the hospital, surgical and 
medical benefits which were also 
improved under the new agree- 
ment. 


Minnesota. The state  legisla- 
ture has established a new Vend- 
ing Machine law. This law will 


—) | 


Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania. The building dedi- 
cation ceremony for Huebner Hall will be 
held June 2. The officials of the American 
College of Life Underwriters and the Ameri- 
can Institute for Property and Liability Un- 
derwriters are pictured in front of the two 
and one half story structure. Left to right: 


TODAY 


IN INSURANCE 


permit only short-term personal 
travel accident insurance policies 
to be sold through vending ma- 
chines. Although a license fee of 
$3.00 will be charged by the state 
for each machine, the intent of 
the fee, according to Commission- 
er Magnusson, is to regulate the 
use of the machines rather than 
to serve as a revenue-producing 
measure. 

The Commissioner favors the 
new law limiting the use of such 
devices because substantial per- 
sonal knowledge is required to 
properly apply insurance to indi- 
vidual needs. The Commissioner 

Continued on page 18 





Dr. Davis W. Gregg, CLU, president, Amer- 
ican College; Dr. Harry J. Loman, vice- 
chairman of the board and dean, American 
Institute; and Dr. Huebner, president emer- 
itus, American College, and chairman of 
the board, American Institute, for whom 
the building was named. 
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CAPITOL HEADLINES 


by Dave Heinly 


The Internal Revenue Service says foreign life insurance com- 
panies with liabilities in the U. S. must use a percentage figure 
of 14.3 in figuring the so-called “minimum figure” for purposes 
of computing U. S. tax liability. Generally speaking, the “mini- 
mum figure” is used to determine taxable income earned in the 
U. S. by foreign firms. The percentage figure is derived from 
information contained in domestic firms’ income tax returns, not 
open to public inspection. This year’s 14.3 percent figure was 
computed on the basis of U. S. companies’ returns for tax 
year 1959. 


The Department of Commerce is working out a “code of ethics” 
for the U. S. business community. The domestic insurance indus- 
try would be expected to subscribe. Commerce Secretary Hodges 
has asked representatives of business, labor and the clergy to 
talk it over early next month. Many businessmen frown on a 
“code of ethics,” say it will amount to more federal antitrust 
pressure in the form of moral persuasion. 


Senate Subcommittee on Government Operations, concluding a 
two-year study of “health activities of the federal government,” 
says U. S. citizens spend about $25 million a year on “the pro- 
motion of health and the provision of medical care. This figures 
about 5 percent of the gross national product. The committee 
finds that the government foots only about 25 percent of the 
total. Naturally, the committee urges a greater share on the fed- 
eral government, particularly in the area of health research and 
aid to the aged (via Social Security). The Committee report 
estimates that “by 1970 we can anticipate that a significantly 
larger share of a larger GNP will be devoted to these purposes.” 


The Department of Labor says the cost of hospitalization in- 
surance, written by private insurers, has jumped about 80 per- 
eent in less than ten years. Price index for hospitalization insur- 
ance in the fourth quarter of 1960 stood at 180.4 based on an 
arbitrary index of 100 for 1952 costs. Similar statistics for surgi- 
cal insurance show a cost increase of about 3 percent since 
1958. Department statisticians set 1958 costs as 100 for the 
surgical insurance price index. In the fourth quarter last year, 
the index rose to 103. 


The U. S. Court of Appeals has upheld the right of a carrier 
licensed in the District of Columbia to write both life and fire 
and casualty coverage. The action reverses a ruling by D. C. In- 
surance Commissioner Albert F. Jordan, previously upheld by a 
U. S. District Court, which forbade Travelers Insurance from 
writing both kinds of coverage. Jordan held that a license issued 
under either the D. C. Life Insurance Act or the Fire and Cas- 
ualty Act did not allow writing under both laws. The Court of 
Appeals reversed the ruling, saying that D. C. laws did not 
specifically forbid the practice. 


Insurance firms planning to merge may find themselves in the 
hands of the Federal Trade Commission if Congress approves 
the pending premerger notification bill. The bill calls for notifica- 
tion of intent to merge at least 60 days before the action is com- 
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Continued from page 17 
said, “A machine will never be 
able to perform this function and 
as such, will never be able to re- 
place the agent.” 


New York. More than 15,000 stu- 
dents are enrolled for the Insti- 
tute of the Life Office Manage- 
ment Association this year. The 
enrollments went up by more than 
a thousand this year to reach 
15,439 students. They are from 
524 companies and organizations. 


District of Columbia. First 
checks in payment of the $230 
million “special” G. I. insurance 
dividend will go into the mails 
on July 1. 

This dividend will be the second 
paid by VA since January of this 
year. The first was the “regular” 
1961 dividend, amounting to $258 
million. This was paid at an ac- 
celerated rate by order of the Pres- 
ident as a stimulus to the national 
economy. 

Officials explained that both the 
“regular” and the “special” divi- 
dends are primarily a refund to 
the veteran-policyholders of part 
of their premium payments. The 
refunds are made possible princi- 
pally because the death rate among 
policyholders continues to be much 
lower than the rates upon which 
the premiums were established by 
law. 


New York. The National Indus- 
try Committee on Automobile As- 
signed Risk Plans has developed 
an alternative plan for states 
where it is desired to use uniform 
rates on automobile assigned risks. 

The alternative plan, designated 
Plan B, provides uniform rates 
and coverages, and an equitable 
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TODAY 





method of distribution of risks. 
It separates non-fleet private pas- 
senger cars from all other auto- 
motive risks and establishes uni- 
form rates for such non-fleet risks. 

Under Plan B units of exposure 
will be the basis for distributing 
assigned risks, instead of pre- 
miums. It also includes a credit pro- 
cedure for companies voluntarily 
writing male drivers under age 25. 


Illinois. The Department of In- 
surance warned residents against 
illegal stock promotion schemes 
in which promoters sell “pre-in- 
corporation” subscription agree- 
ments. 

Director of Insurance Gerber 
said persons are being induced to 
purchase these agreements under 
the pretense that the new corpora- 
tion will either establish a new 
insurance company or buy the 
charter of an inactive company. 
He said the public is being de- 
luded into believing they are pur- 
chasing a direct interest in an in- 
surance company which has com- 
plied with the laws relating to the 
organization. 


Arizona. The State Insurance De- 
partment has issued an order to 
Hudson Bay General, Montreal, 
Canada, and Midland Insurance 
Co., Chicago, to stop selling in- 
surance in Arizona. 

The firms sold policies without 
departmental approval to go-cart 
tracks and trampoline businesses, 
the state agency charges. 


New York. Committees of the 
American Life Convention, the 
Life Insurance Association of 
America and the National Associ- 
ation of Life Underwriters met 

Continued on page 20 
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CAPITOL HEADLINES 


pleted. This gives FTC time to investigate, decide whether the 
merger is in the best interests of the economy. Catch is that 
FTC would also have the power to seek a court injunction against 
firms planning to merge if the probe takes more than 60 days. 
The bill would require notification from merging firms whese 
combined assets exceed $10 million. 


Insurance men can expect a lot of vigorous effort from Con- 
gress to streamline tax laws for insurance firms. Several bills 
have been introduced in both the House and Senate to tax “at 
the full corporate rate” mutual and reciprocal companies as well 
as stock fire and casualty firms. President Kennedy’s tax mes- 
sage, while it will touch off much controversy before Congress 
acts on its proposals, clearly indicates the feeling of the Admin- 
istration. Kennedy told Congress that “consideration should be 
given to taxing mutual and reciprocal companies on a basis 
similar to stock companies, following the pattern of similar treat- 
ment of stock and mutual enterprise in the life insurance field.” 


Top Senate trustbuster Estes Kefauver, D., Tenn., is going to 
push hard for passage of his “model” insurance rating law for 
the District of Columbia. Progress report from Kefauver’s anti- 
trust subcommittee says the bill is needed because “fire and 
casualty laws (of the states) have not been sufficiently flexible 
to provide the most effective play for the forces of competition.” 
The bill could not modify state laws but pressure would be on 
state lawmakers to pass one of their own like it. 


New laws requiring seat belts and other auto safety devices 
are being considered in Congress. Health, Education and Welfare 
Secretary Rubicoff is supporting a measure to prohibit the gov- 
ernment from buying cars not equipped with safety devices. 
Automobile Manufacturers Association opposes a bill requiring 
all cars to have speed governors, safety padding, certain standards 
for steering controls, bumpers, headlights, brakes and tires. AMA 
endorses another bill to halt sale of substandard brake fluids. 
Bills are pending in Congress to require seat belts or anchoring 
brackets in all cars shipped in interstate commerce. 


The Veterans Administration begins paying out a “special” 
insurance dividend to holders of GI life insurance starting July 
1. The extra dividend will be in addition to the regular dividend 
paid out earlier this year by the VA. About five million ex-GlIs 
will get checks averaging $46 during July and August. Total 
amount of payments will run about $230 million. The regular 
dividend was paid out in a hurry earlier this year as part of 
President Kennedy’s antirecession program. Normally that divi- 
dend would have been paid over the entire year. @ 
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Continued from page 19 
May 4 to improve communications 
between the companies and the 
field forces. 

The group discussed two gen- 
eral problems: (1) The trend 
toward excessive replacement of 
existing policies and (2) the im- 
provement of the morale of the 
field forces. 


Michigan. Commissioner Frank 
Blackford has banned any exten- 
sion of vending machine insurance 
in the state. 


The commissioner has denied 
several applications for authority 
to use the machines for sale of 
travel accident policies. He said 
the denials followed a _ survey 
of the machines at air terminals 
throughout the state after com- 
plaints had been filed, stemming 
primarily from mechanical failure 
of the machines. 


Machines now shown to be 
satisfactorily operating in airline 
terminals will be permitted to 
remain, the commissioner indi- 
cated, but no more will be author- 
ized. Several machines recently 
installed in such places as parking 
lots and motels have been ordered 
removed. 

“IT am of the opinion,” said 
Blackford, “that the use of vend- 
ing machines for the merchan- 
dising of travel transportation 
insurance is not in the public 
interest. Their possible placement 
in parking lots, motels, hotels 
and supermarkets would impose 
an impossible burden of inves- 
tigation and supervision on our 
departmental staff.” 


Connecticut. March purchases of 
life insurance amounted to $8.8 
billion, a gain of 41 per cent from 
March last year, reports LIAMA 
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in Hartford. While all types show- 
ed a gain in the month, the $2.59 
billion increase was due primarily 
to the closing of one of the largest 
group contracts ever written, the 
$2.15 billion contract covering 
railroad employees. 

For the first three months of 
the year, life insurance purchases 
totaled $19.28 billion compared 
with $16.55 billion. The three 
month ordinary total was $12.13 
billion compared with $12.12 bil- 
lion. Industrial totaled $1.6 billion, 
unchanged from the previous year. 
Group insurance totaled $5.5 bil- 
lion, compared with $2.79 billion. 


New York. Newspapers in 655 
markets throughout the country 
will be used by the Metropolitan 
Life to June 19 to announce its 
new Family Security Check-Up 
program. Frederic W. Ecker, chair- 
man of the board, said this would 
be the company’s largest single 
concentration of newspaper ad- 
vertising in its 93-year history. 
The advertising will appear in 
newspapers with circulation of 
more than 41 million readers. 


Saskatchewan. The Saskatche- 
wan Government Insurance Office 
has introduced a $25 deductible 
clause under its Auto Package 
Policy, effective May 1. The de- 
ductible applies to collision, upset 
and plate glass losses on private 
passenger automobiles insured 
under S.G.I.0.’s3 Auto Package 
Policy. None of the other cover- 
ages of the Package Policy is sub- 
ject to a deductible. Automobile 
owners will now have a choice of 
$100, $50 or $25 deductible with 
the purchase of a Government 
Insurance Auto Package Policy. 
Other coverages remain un- 
changed. 


Norway. Overall life expectancy 
for all Norwegians has reached 75 
years for women and 71 for men. 
But Norwegian farmers have even 
better mortality figures than these, 
so that one life company there has 
reduced its premiums for farmers 
by 50 per cent. Statistics show the 
overall death rate in Norway is 
4 per thousand insured, but the 
ratio for farmers is only 21% per 
thousand.—Guerin 





And in the Future 


May 3!-June 2—Sixth biennial Casualty- 


Property Insurance Institute, auspices 
Southwest Chapter, Society of CPCU, 
Southern Methodist University, Dallas, 
Texas. 

May 3!1— Mid-year meeting, Fraternal 
Actuarial Association, Royal York Hotel, 
Toronto, Ontario. 

June 1—CLU-CPCU Dedication Ceremony 
at Huebner Hall, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

June 2—American Institute Symposium, 
CPCU, Sheraton Hotel, Philadelphia. 

June 2—National Seminar, CLU, Sheraton 
Hotel, Philadelphia. 

June 4-9—Annual meeting, NAIC, Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia. 

June 7-11—Annual convention, National 
Association of Public Insurance Adjusters, 
Concord Hotel, Kiamisha Lake, N. Y. 

June 12-14— Annual convention, Interna- 
tional Association of Hiealth Insurance 
iia Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York. 

June 12-14—South Central District CPCU 
Institute, University of Kansas, Lawrence, 
Kans. 


June 13-16—Annual meeting, American 
Mathematical Society, University of 
Washington, Seattle, Wash. 

June 15-17—North Central District CPCU 
Institute, Bowling Green State University, 
Bowling Green, Ohio. 

June 19-20—Life Officers Investment Sem- 
inar, Beloit College, Beloit, Wis. 

June 19-21—Medical Section meeting, ALC, 
the Homestead, Hot Springs, W. Va. 
June 19-21 — Annual meeting, Insurance 
Advertising Conference, Equinox House, 

Manchester, Vermont. 

June 25-28—Annual meeting, Consumer 
Credit Insurance Association, Sheraton 
Towers, Hotel, Chicago. 

June 25-29—Annual meeting, MDRT, Amer- 
icana Hotel, Bal Harbour, Fla. 

June 27-29—Convention, National Associa- 
tion of Life Companies, Sheraton-Charles 
Hotel, New Orleans. 

July 30-August 5—28th CLU Institute, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

August 13-19—29th CLU Institute, Univer- 
sity of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 
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Unusual Risks Coverage Opens 
Up “Untouchable” Business! 


There is a growing field of new business 
in every agent’s territory—covering un- 
usual activities and events—that many 
insurance companies consider too hazard- 
ous to underwrite. But not Continental 
Casualty. We cover all kinds of unusual 
risks. The sport of ‘‘sky diving,” organ- 
ized into increasingly popular parachute 
clubs, is one example. 

You tell us what unusual risk you want 
insured: we’ll write a realistic policy to 
cover it—and at a cost that makes it 
attractive! 


Unusual Risk Insurance is just one of a 
long line of easily salable Continental 
Casualty Policies. Watch this page every 
month for news about other profit makers. 


FOR DETAILS ON CONTINENTAL’S UN- 
USUAL RISKS POLICY, SEE YOUR NEAREST 
CONTINENTAL AGENT OR BRANCH REPRE- 
SENTATIVE—OR FILL OUT AND MAIL THE 
COUPON. 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
A Member of the 
Continental-National Group 


Continental Assurance Company 
National Fire of Hartford 
Transportation Insurance Company 


Transcontinental Insurance Company 
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Continental Casualty Co. 
Room 2802, 310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Illinois 


() Please send me full details on your Unusual Risks Policy. 
C] | am interested in an agency or brokerage appointment. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 





Small group plans 
giving you a king-size headache? 


LET MINI-GROUP,”® Nationwide’s new 10-to-24 plan, solve your problem. Never before 
such flexibility of coverage for small groups. Five hospital-surgical schedules (includ- 
ing in-hospital medical expense) on a 70 or 31 day basis—plus weekly income, life insur- 
ance and accidental death and dismemberment. Even dependent life for families where 
statutes permit. Specified dread disease and supplemental accident optional with any 
plan. Standard commissions paid monthly plus renewals. Complete administration by 
Nationwide...and claims are paid from office nearest policyholder. For complete 
MINI-GROUP® sales kit, contact your nearest Nationwide group office or write Group 
Sales, Dept. S, Nationwide, 246 No. High St., Columbus 16, Ohio. 


...the company that created SECURANCE 


Nationwide Mutual Insurance Company/Nationwide Life Insurance Company 
home office: Columbus, Ohio 
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The public has come to know John Hancock through advertisements like this one. For years these 
advertisements have appeared regularly in national magazines, each one telling the story of a great 
American citizen or institution . . . each one adding to the stature of our company and its agents. 





He rode against injustice... 


You'p HEARD all the other poems... the dull What drove this stocky, middle-aged man to be always in the thick 
ones, the dry ones. of things ...to be courier, organizer, warrior, pleader and plotter? 


Then one day the teacher started to read He couldn't have told you. He wasn’t a great hand with words —as 


a special one you'd never forget. 
“Listen, my children, and you shall hear of 
the midnight ride of Paul Revere.” 


were Patrick Henry and the clever Mr. Franklin. 


But he couldn’t stomach injustice any more than they could. 
He never could as long as he lived. In his seventies, there was Paul 
And—it was good! Good as a story! busily making plates to sheathe “Old Ironsides.” 
There was all the secret stuff about the 
muffled oars and the lanterns in Old North 
Church. Then the horse leapt. The sparks flew. The schoolroom 
shook to a thunderous knocking till you wanted to grab your musket 
and run right out to Lexington, yourself. 


Paul knew the fight against injustice never falters, never relaxes. 
His life proved . .. and proves over and over again. . . that 

“in the hour of darkness and peril and need, the people will waken 
and listen to hear ... the midnight message of Paul Revere.” 


That’s the famous ride, the one everyone knows about. But there is 

were dozens of others along black roads in the driving rain. tn a 

Dozens of others where Paul carried messages that would have a —e., 
proved him patriot or traitor... depending on who caught him. MUTUALJLIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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FROM A RECENT NEWS STORY 


“Life expectancy in America in the last half of this century seems destined to approach 
that which the Hunzukut male has experienced for many generations, according to the 
Journal of the American Medical Association. This little known Hunzukut frontier 
land in northern Pakistan has a population of around 25,000... evidence that the Hunzukut 
males live to 120 or even 140 is not documented with reliable statistics but is believed 
e within the limits of possibility.” 


brace yourself... 
the age of the 
Hunzukut 1s coming! 


Last week we got a direct mail lead from the 
U.N. The lead was given to one of our agents and he 
went to see the man — name was Tiensing Luntzog. 
Turned out he was a Hunzukut. Our man got over 
the language barrier — programmed him and worked 
up a need for $100,000. Showed him regular ledger 
figures at age 40 for $100,000. O.L. with a 20 year 
summary. 

Luntzog reminded our man that he was a 
Hunzukut and would probably live to be 120 and he 
allowed he’d like to see the results at age 100. Our 
little rate books don’t go that high so our agent called 
and we got out the big book and read the figures off 
to him. 

Well — the premium was $2,763 a year — the 
cash value at age 99 was $97,500 and the accumulated 
dividends $229,811* (we had to hit that one on the 
calculator a couple of times before we believed it). 
The figures looked pretty good to Mr. Luntzog so 
our man took an app for $100,000 (no features - 
the Company won’t write features on a Hunzukut). 

Anyway, the policy was issued and our man went 
back to get paid — but it seems like a “Funds Man” 
got to this Hunzukut through his investment club 


back in Pakistan and he was raising Hades with the 
O.L. sale. 

This bird showed Luntzog a 10 year past per- 
formance in the Sandstone T-2 and — projecting 
that to age 99 — the same $2,763 in premium would 
show a result of $4,386,925.82. (Whoops, he must 
have let the decimal place slide on that one.) Also, 
the “Funds Man” dug up some foreign company 
that would write five year renewable Term to 100. 

Well, we had a time of it — you know all kinds 
of charts and assumptions and don’t forget, all the 
figures had to be transposed into Zlotkees — (Hunzu- 
kut currency — you know). 

Make a long story short — Luntzog bought our 
O.L. policy because the ‘““Funds Man” kept calling 
him by his first name — and he didn’t like that! 





MORAL: 


Next time you run into a Hunzukut — try National 
Life’s ‘‘low, low net cost.”’ It’ll get them every time. In- 
cidentally, if you are a full-time agent of another company, 
we will write Hunzukuts only if they are unacceptable 
to your company. 











* Dividends not guaranteed. Based on 1961 scale and not estimates 
for the future. Who can estimate that far?? 
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“Unforeseen events...need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


No place for an amateur 


The surgeon is one of those men on whom other men must rely. Also in this category, 
less dramatically but no less truly, you’ll find your independent insurance agent or 
broker. He knows how to protect you with the right kinds and the right amounts of 
insurance at the right time, before a loss or claim against you occurs. There’s no better 
friend to have around when you need him than your local independent agent, or broker, 
who represents the Maryland. He takes your trouble and makes it his business. And 
remember: because he knows his business, it’s good business for you to know him. 


MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 


There are many forms of Maryland protection for business, industry, and the home, available through 10,000 agents and brokers. 
Another striking advertisement to help build more business for the local agent or broker. 
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WE WOULD LIKE TO TALK WITH v()I NY 
= 
KE 


Yt 


IF YOU ARE 
READY FOR 
GENERAL AGENT 


Opportunity!... 


SAYS: 


PRESIDENT, NATIONAL RESERVE LIFE... 


“Our Company, now in its 41st year, has established a 
record for dynamic growth and progress. Furthermore, 
we have always been recognized as an AGENCY 
MINDED Company. This fact means that our execu- 
tives know from first hand contact and experience about 
Field requirements and cooperation to General Agents. 


If you are ready for General Agent capacity, we 
offer you Top Commissions, Tested Merchandise with 
proven sales appeal, Fully Paid Conventions for both 
man and wife and highly desirable territories. 


Enduring As Rushmore 


I extend you an invitation to write me personally 
and correspondence will be held in strict confidence.” 


=» H. O. CHAPMAN 
2 COM | Y President 


Na SURANCE 

T en | 

TONAL RESERVE LIF ener NR, S. H. WITMER 
Chairman of the Board 


Topeka + Sioux Falls 
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ay Ce) ¥, 


“There’s nothing wrong with my air conditioner. 
I was frozen out of a renewal .. .” 


Have you been receiving a “cold recep- 
tion” at renewal time? What you need 
is fresh sales fuel from Bituminous. Bi- 
tuminous utilizes modern rating tech- 
niques to the utmost and tailors your 
client’s program accordingly. Bituminous 
accident prevention reduces losses and 
thus reduces costs for the insured. 
Prompt, realistic claim service provides 
on-the-spot settlement. Warm up your 
clients with fresh fuel that will help 
you get and keep substantial coverages 
in both comp and liability. Get your 


copy of “The Bituminous Story.” Write, 
or better yet, see the Bituminous branch 
manager nearest you . today. 





BRANCH OFFICES AND 
SUPERVISORY GEN'L AGENTS: 


Atlanta, Ga.; Belleville, Ill.; Birmingham, Ala.; 
Charlotte, N. C.; Chicago, Ill.; Coral Gables, Fla.; 
Dallas, Tex.; Detroit, Mich.; Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Kansas City, Mo.; Louisville, Ky.; Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Nashville, Tenn.; New Orleans, 
La.; Omaha, Neb.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Richmond, Va.; Rock Island, II!., and St. Louis, Mo. 











Specialists in Workmen's Compensation 


i Bituminous &— 


BITUMINOUS FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ation 


ROCK ISLAND, ILLINOIS 
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“Would you have spotted this coverage 
flaw that won me a °*1,000,000 account?” 


by a Philadelphia insurance agent 


“For some time, I handled a small part of a large 
manufacturer’s insurance program, and kept my eye 
peeled for bigger things . . . without much success, 
I’m afraid. 


“Then one day I happened to be talking with Tom 
McLaughlin, an Underwriter for The American. As I 
described my client’s program to him, Tom ques- 
tioned the need for the separate Profits and Com- 
missions policy which the manufacturer was carry- 
ing, through another agent, to cover loss of profits on 
his finished stock inventory. 


“Checking further, Tom and I discovered that the 
values being reported by the manufacturer, under a 
Stock Reporting clause policy, included the selling 
price value of his finished stock. By attaching the 
selling price clause to the Reporting Form policy, 
we could completely drop the separate Profits and 
Commissions policy and save my client $500 on 
premiums annually! 


“As a result, I wrapped up the entire fire line . . 
$100,000 on buildings and contents, and $900,000 
Stock Reporter. That’s why it’s such a pleasure to 
do business with Tom and The American. It means 
more business for me!” 


You, too, can help yourself to extra income by 
taking advantage of The American’s fine reputation, 
multiple line facilities and excellent branch office 
services ... offering authoritative underwriting, 
prompt policy-writing, expert engineering, pre- 
mium auditing and speedy claim attention. Con- 
tact your closest branch office. Let us prove to 
you that The American means business ... MORE 


- BUSINESS FOR YOU. é5 


NEWARK 1, NEW JERSEY 
The American Insurance Company « American Automobile 
Insurance Company « Associated Indemnity Corporation 


ACCIDENT & HEALTH+AUTOMOBILE+ BONDS~+ BURGLARY-~ FIRE & ALLIED LINES+ GENERAL LIABILITY 


GLASS + INLAND & OCEAN MARINE - 


28 


MULTIPLE PERIL - 


WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 
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SURGICAL SERVICE 


Do you know what your hospital offers you? 


To all of us, a hospital is a familiar and reassuring 
landmark—a place we know we can depend on 
when we’re sick or injured. 

One out of eight of us requires hospital care every 
year. This means that our hospitals have a heavier 
load than ever before—their staffs busier—their 
problems more complex. 

But many of us do not know what hospitals are 
really like. It is remarkable how they manage to run 
so smoothly and efficiently 24 hours of every day 


Metropolitan Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
A MUTUAL COMPANY 


1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 
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and are able to provide such a wide variety of skills 
and services under one roof. 

Our hospitals need your help and support. During 
National Hospital Week—May 7th to 13th—visit 
and talk to the people who run your hospital. Ask if 
there is a volunteer job you could do. 

A good, modern hospital is vital to the health of 
your community. Support it in every way you can. 
Every hospital—large or small—becomes a better 
hospital with your support. 





This advertisement is one of a continuing 
series sponsored by Metropolitan in the interest 
of our national health and welfare. It is appear- 

; ing in two colors in publications with a total cir- 
culation in excess of 45,000,000 including Satur- 
day Evening Post, Ladies’ Home Journal, Good 
Housekeeping, Redbook, Reader’s Digest, Na- 


tional Geographic, U.S. News, Look. S 











B & M CAN BE A POWERFUL SALES-TOOL FOR YOU 


The present annual volume of about $70 million is only a fraction of what Boiler & Machinery 
Insurance could be. CU/NB GROUP is ready to help you with surveys, accident prevention 
inspections, good claim relations. & How many prospects do you have in your own files who 
have heating plants, power boilers, pressure vessels, refrigerating or air-conditioning systems, 
engines, turbines, large electrical installations? If you now carry some form of coverage on 
them, they may be only half-protected. Let CU/NB GROUP find out for you. @ Boilers, 
pressure vessels and machinery are the lifeblood of your client’s business. He could not operate 
without them. This is true whether he owns a store, an apartment, a small shop, or a large 
factory. Physical damage and loss-of-use could put him out of business. ™ Ask our Fieldman 
how to take advantage of CU/NB GROUP’S capable, countrywide inspection staff to gener- 
ate more SALES-POWER for you with Boiler & Machinery Insurance. 


COMMERTM / NORTH 
WM- LYS 


ra fi (4 if VB A MULTIPLE ©OMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
/ es z LINE GROUP NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE INSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
GROUP 
/ AMERICAN CENTRAL INSURANCE COMPANY * THE CALIFORNIA INSURANCE COMPANY 
CENTRAL SURETY AND INSURANCE CORPORATION * COLUMBIA CASUALTY COMPANY 
COMMERCIAL UNION INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK « THE COMMONWEALTH INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
THE MERCANTILE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA « THE OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE CORPORATION, LTD. 
THE OCEAN MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY LTD. * THE PALATINE INSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
THE PENNSYLVANIA INSURANCE COMPANY * UNION ASSURANCE SOCIETY LTD. 
HEAD OFFICE: ONE PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 
ATLANTA © PHILADELPHIA * DETROIT * CHICAGO « KANSAS CITY « SAN FRANCISCO 
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Does a Life Insurance Agent 


have the 


CHANCE FOR 
ADVANCEMENT? 


A young man may come into the business of life insurance selling 
because he sees many advantages not available to his friends in other 
fields of endeavor. 

One thing he likes is the freedom and flexibility in choosing the 
hours he'll work and the people he'll deal with. He’s glad to be 


his own boss. 


There’s another plus-factor in a life insurance sales career that 
especially appeals to him... the opportunity to make money in 


direct proportion to accomplishment. 


Successful as he might be in selling life insurance, an agent may 
one day ask himself... “Where do I go from here? How can I 
get ‘promoted’?” 

If he demonstrates the interests, aptitudes and abilities for a job 
that is not so much a move up. . . as a move in a different direction, 
he can become a general agent at General American Life. But he 
must recognize that he gives up some of his freedom to do so. 
A general agent has to take others into account in planning his 


time and achieving his goals. 


Genuine advancement for an agent lies in becoming a better sales- 
man, a more knowledgeable life insurance counselor than ever 
before. He can “promote” himself by qualifying for company 
honors, the National Quality Award, and the Million Dollar Round 
Table. And he can enjoy satisfactions like delivering a claim to a 
grateful family ...and being introduced as ‘“‘my life insurance 
man” by a valued client... and steadily increasing earnings. 


A statement of philosophy and practice of 


GENERAL AMERICAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPAN Y ST. 


Louis 
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or the Willseys 
Franklin is 
a family affair 


March 14, 1961 


Mr. F. J. O’Brien, Vice President 
Springfieid, Illinois 
F. W. (PHIL) WILLSEY 

Dear O'B: 

On this, my fifteenth anniversary with the Franklin, | can’t help but write to you 
to tell you that with the Willseys Franklin Life is really a family affair. 

Before joining the Franklin and after being in the life insurance business for six 
years, and being classified as successful, my income still wasn’t up to my expecta- 
tions. After investigating the Franklin Life merchandise and the great opportunities 
afforded by them, with no ceiling on income or advancement, | signed with Franklin 
Life on the fourteenth day of March, 1946. Through this fifteen-year period my in- 
come increased more than fifteen times over my previous connection. 

| am additionally fortunate in having both my boys as an integral part of our 
Franklin organization. If you will reminisce with me, O’B, you will recall that Don, 
as a Junior at Indiana University, first began handling our Specials thirteen years 
ago. Although holding two college degrees, a Bachelor of Arts degree and a Doctor 
of Jurisprudence degree in law, he has chosen to continue his Franklin activities. 
Phil, six years ago, as a sophomore at Indiana University, became actively engaged 
in selling Franklin’s Specials. He obtained an undergraduate degree in insurance 
and is presently a senior in law school and still enjoying a full time income. He is 
a member of Franklin’s famed 60 Club and qualified for Franklin’s Million Dollar 
Conference. 

My wife, Bonnie, also has been an important part of our organization. When 
I first opened my office, she became our office manager and still maintains this 
position. Twelve years ago my cousin, Russell Willsey, came with us and is presently 
one of Franklin’s top Area Managers. Approximately one year later my brother, Bill, 
joined us from another company. 

All of our respective families continue to enjoy success, happiness, and pros- 
perity. Franklin has the size, age, and merchandise and is truly an agency company. 
We thank all of you in the Home Office for this great opportunity to be associated 
with you. 

Sincerely, 
Bob 


An agent cannot long travel at a faster gait than the company he represents 








Lhe Friendly 
KIRAN TRILION JLIURIE comeanx 


CHAS. E. BECKER, PRESIDENT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 
The largest legal reserve stock life insurance company in the U.S. devoted 
exclusively to the underwriting of Ordinary and Annuity plans. 


Over Four Billion Dollars of Insurance in Force 
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This advertisement is 
currently appearing in: 


TIME 
NEWSWEEK 


U.S. NEWS 
& WORLD REPORT 
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Ever know of a company that didn’t need a Fidelity 
Bond—or didn’t have one when needed? Ever 
think of the premiums you may be missing? 


If so, it’s time to think of America Fore Loyalty 
—a pioneer in bonding with outstanding facilities 
in every leading city in all areas of the country. 





AN 
HASY TRICK 
FOR 
AE TNA AGENTS 


HERE'S HOW IT’S DONE Use our Marine Magic Kit to uncover new business in May and June. You’ll 
find sales tips and selling tools to help you write personal and commercial lines such as wed- 
ding presents, cameras, yachts, outboards, contractors’ equipment and transportation. Ask 
your Aetna fieldman to show you how to perform some Marine Magic this month. 


Proven Symbols of Professional Service 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY e HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 
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ERAL INSURANCE MAN: 
NAT ey MULTIPLY YOUR INCOME as a 
ERAL AGENT for LIFE, ACCIDENT & HEALTH, 


COMMISSION AND EXPENSE ALLOWANCE 
PROFIT SHARING RENEWALS, LIFETIME SERVICE FEES, 


PENSION, LIFE BENEFITS. Why Not Capitalize On 
The Sales Advantages Of Bankers National 
Life’s COMPLETE POLICY PORTFOLIO: 6 22 ona 


Non-Par Life, Quantity Discount, Guaranteed Insurability, Family Policy, 
Salary Savings Plan, Coupon Policies, Commercial and Non-Can A & H, 
Association A & H, Hospitalization, Baby Group, Creditor Group, Major 


Medical Group and More! 1F YOUR LIFE DEPARTMENT 
CAN PRODUCE $10,000 ANNUALLY IN LIFE 


PREMIUMS: Jo gs so many other successful 
General Insurance Men have done ...eask 
Agency Vice President Bill Good for a 
Copy of Our Booklet ! WE HAVE GEN- 
EBERAI AGENCY OPENINGS IN ALL 


STALES BAaACEPT N.Y., CONN., TENN., 
GA. ARE., N.D., IDAHO, UTAH, S.C. & THX. 


MEAD iN Aantors Mina 


INSURANCE COMPANY 











TEAR OFF HERE : 
a Mail To — Bill Good, Agency V. Pres. 


ge . Bankers National Life Insurance Co. 
; 7. FREE Montclair 9 | N. J. 
- I'd like your booklet on the “UMBRELLA PLAN” 
7. Booklet for building a MILLION DOLLAR LIFE DEPARTMENT 


HOME bi ced esccdcscndutecebeseuscocsccebens bknsensceceesensuceeuaneanan 
Street cecccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccoesooccccccceccceccccosososoes 
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Jefferson Standard’s Condensed 


54th Annual Statement 


December 31, 1960 


LIABILITIES 


$ 6,198,089 | Policy Reserves $418,545,479 
Reserve for Policy Claims 1,933,992 

piers Policy Proceeds left with Company . 58,000,896 
67,093,765 Dividends for Policyholders 6,147,814 

Mortgage Loans 267,845,438 Policy Revaluation Reserve 1,896,304 
Investment Real Estate 24,549,085 Investment Fluctuation Reserve 28,908,806 
Other Liabilities and Reserves 13,076,972 


Other Real Estate including 
Home Office Building 5,310,241 TOTAL LIABILITIES 


Loans to Policyholders 41,356,312 Contingency Reserve 6,000,000 


All other Assets 17,252,554 | Capital Stock 25,000,000 
Surplus Unassigned 61,030,298 


TOTAL ASSETS 


Jefierson Standard 





Represents The Represents The 
Jefferson Standord LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY Home Office: Greensboro, N.C. Jefferson Standard 


"A JEFFERSON STANDARD POLICY IS A DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE FOR THE FAMILY* 
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Publishing Innovation 

HE 1961 “Fire Index” printed as a part of 

THE SPECTATOR, is an innovation in publish- 
ing. To more quickly make available the record 
attained by property insurance companies in the 
United States during 1960, the publishers have 
not waited to issue separate fire and casualty 
booklets. The record of 1118 individual companies 
and their aggregates are contained in the April 
issue of THE SPECTATOR. 


Original Purpose Restored 


The “Fire Index” in its 1961 format returns 
to its past purpose. This year after a lapse of 


Property 1960: Some Satisfaction 

HE year 1960 from a property insurance 
gf eB ead can be looked upon with some de- 
gree of satisfaction. Assets, surplus and pre- 
miums were at all time highs. There was an 
underwriting profit. The problems of automobile 
insurance seemed in a fair way toward final solu- 
tion. Legislators seemed to be arriving at a point 
where they have some appreciation of the singu- 
larness of underwriting. 

The 1961 “Fire Index” shows that 1118 prop- 
erty companies at the end of 1960 had assets of 
$29,102,769,054. The amount includes 747 capi- 
tal stock companies whose assets were $22,502,- 
102,206, or 77.3 per cent of the combined total. 
It also includes 405 mutual companies with $5,- 
835,622,920 or 20.1 per cent and 60 reciprocals 
and Lloyds with 2.6 per cent of the asset total. 

The “Fire Index” aggregates always supply a 
host of items to provoke study of underwriting 
practices and trends. We divided these totals into 


EDITORIAL 
By J fel: Calla 


70 years, it presents the record of every non-life 
or health company. This it did in its first issue, 
and for 22 years thereafter. 

In 1890 the reports of casualty, surety and 
miscellaneous companies were contained in a 
separate publication, the “Handy Chart.” This 
book—now to be called the “Casualty Insurance 
Index”—is a part of the May issue of THE SPEC- 
TATOR. We are convinced that the publishing of 
the “Fire Index,” “Casualty Index,” and later the 
“Health Index” and the “Life Index” as integral 
parts of four consecutive monthly issues of THE 
SPECTATOR is a real and valuable service to the 
insurance business. We commend them to our 
readers and patrons. @ 


four general categories: automobile, fire, per- 
sonal accident and liability, and miscellaneous 
property. The fire division included extended 
coverage, allied lines, and homeowners and com- 
mercial multiple peril. The personal accident and 
liability included the five health lines as well as 
workmens compensation and liability other than 
auto bodily injury. Automobile, of course, in- 
cluded the three lines of liability and physical 
damage. Miscellaneous lines included such other 
insurances as ocean marine, fidelity and surety. 
In such a grouping, automobile lines produced 
$6,269,684,000 or 44.1 per cent of the total writ- 
ings. On this volume there was a combined losses 
paid ratio of 51.6 per cent. Personal accident and 
liability lines accounted for $3,194,103,000 in 
premiums or 22.5 per cent of the total. The loss 

ratio was 54.2 per cent. 
The fire lines had total premiums of $3,141,- 
Continued on page 66 
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New College for Insurance 


Insurance will have its own full, degree-granting 


HE Insurance Society of New 

York is celebrating its sixtieth 
birthday this year. This is an ap- 
propriate time to announce plans to 
seek degree-granting privileges for 
its Schoo! of Insurance. 

For years the Society has been 
importuned by its student body to 
become degree-granting. Many of 
those who have had one or two 
years of college before coming to 
the School of Insurance have 
claimed that the content of courses 
and the standards maintained are 
as high and frequently higher than 


educational institution soon. — By Arthur C. Goerlich* 


those which they had at college. 
Members of local faculties who 
teach at the School have compli- 
mented us on the character and 
quality of the work done here. 

As a degree-granting institution, 


we expect to put into operation two 
similar but slightly different pro- 
grams in addition to the present 
work. The evening program will 
be, of course, a work-study plan so 
that the students employed during 
the day would go to the school in 
the evening. This portion of our 
college program will be instituted 
the first year. 


*Mr. Goerlich, president of the Insurance 
Society of New York, prepared this state- 
ment for THE SPECTATOR. He reports that 
already 27 insurance organizations have 
pledged their support to provide the neces- 
sary budget for the college. 





Title Companies in New York 


Also regulated by the superintendent of insurance, 


ITLE insurance in some states 
i the United States makes 
a contribution to the total pre- 
miums of insurance companies in 
due comparison with other lines 
of business. In many states it is 
written by other than single line 
companies. In New York State 
there are 14 companies which in 
1960 wrote title insurance. Eleven 
of them are domiciled in New York 
and confine their insurance busi- 
ness to title protection and to 
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title carriers in New York have $79 million in assets. 
By T. J. V. Cullen, Editor in Chief 


their home states. One company is 
domiciled in Virginia and the other 
in Florida. 

In point of assets and premium 
volume, the Virginia company is 
the largest in the group and the 
Florida company ranks third in 
both items. The Title Guarantee 
of New York City ranks second 
and is of course the largest New 
York company. 

Under the law, companies may 
be licensed to guarantee the va- 


lidity of titles against any defect 
including fraud. The minimum 
capital paid in is $250,000 with a 
surplus of $125,000. All of the 
companies also do a mortgage loan 
business. In most instances the 
latter produces the larger volume 
of income. 

A SPECTATOR table on page 65 
presents eleven of the more im- 
portant items of the annual state- 
ment as reported to the New York 
Insurance Department for the year 
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The next year a day college will 
be organized as a cooperative edu- 
cation program. It is to be sepa- 
rate from and in addition to our 
present day program. For this new 
program the insurance companies, 
trade organizations, brokers and 
agents will recruit desirable stu- 
dents to work on the basis of two 
men for one job—one going to 
school for a term, without appear- 
ing at the office, while the other 
holds the job. At the end of each 
four-month term they reverse their 
roles. In this way, at the end of 


TRENDS IN 


INSURANCE 


514 years they will have earned 
full degrees, not as part-time stu- 
dents but on a full-time student 
basis. Working on a trimester ba- 
sis this could be accomplished in 
514 years. Both men and women 
will be eligible if they meet the re- 
quirements. 

Our prospective college curricu- 
lum represents an educational bal- 
ance with better than half liberal 
arts, plus a strong insurance ma- 
jor and_ supporting business 
courses. The liaison between the 
personnel director or educational 


director of the employees’ offices 
and the college will be close and the 

work in both places coordinated. 
A worthwhile bonus from this 
form of education, not always rec- 
ognized, is the increased motivation 
received by the student. The alter- 
nating four months trick of office 
duty will impress upon him the 
value not only of his insurance 
studies but also the need for a good 
foundation in English and the value 
of economics, business law, and 
such subjects. He will study not 
Continued on page 48 





Net $3.4 Million 


ending December 31, 1960. The 
figures represent total transactions 
and are not for New York state 
alone. 

Assets of the combined com- 
panies at the end of 1960 amounted 
to $79,185,323. Of this amount 
the two other-state companies ac- 
counted for $34,398,390 or some- 
what less than half of the total. 
The paid in capital for all com- 
panies was $15,175,276. Capital 
was almost one-third of the total 
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surplus to policyholders of $42,- 
146,421. This latter item was 5 
per cent of total assets. 

Total premiums aggregated $16,- 
702,348, while losses incurred were 
$1,521,498 for a loss ratio of 9.11 
per cent. This seems for this type 
of business rather high. The costs 
involved in underwriting include 
expenses of search and investiga- 
tion of previous ownerships and 
the ascertaining of liens and other 
debts against the properties. Such 


9 
29 
93.3 


costs are well above those incurred 
in the production of other types 
of insurance. 

The total operating income was 
$41,105,128. This would indicate 
that the mortgage operations of 
the companies totalled $24,402,780 
or about one and one-half times 
the title premiums. There was in 
addition investment income of 
$1,789,252. The indicated return 
was 2.2 per cent on_ assets. 

Continued on page 65 
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Planning Improves Letters 


Letterwriting program teaches company writers how 
to communicate with customers more effectively 


HEN writing a letter, “Put 

W\ your best foot forward. First 
impressions are lasting impres- 
sions. Remember the first para- 
graph and especially the first sen- 
tence set the pace and tone of your 
letter.” 

That bit of advice comes from 
a new training method State Mu- 
tual Life Assurance is providing 
for people in its home office. The 
program has three main parts: a 
three-month critique of all letters 
written by a group of employees; 
a three-month evaluation period 
for the group; and a _ bi-weekly 


bulletin of advice and general com- 
ments for the group. We have ex- 
tracted for SPECTATOR readers the 
remarks about first impressions 
and other bits of advice. 

State Mutual’s “Letterwriters 
Service” goes on: 

“If you turn to the sports page 
of the Worcester Evening Gazette 
to read the results of the Red Sox 
game, you would be stymied if it 
read: ‘In further reference to the 
Red Sox, about which we have writ- 
ten many previous articles, we 
wish to state that we have now ob- 
tained the necessary information 


, 


that enables us to report the out- 
come of last night’s game.’ ” 

Another bulletin stresses the 
planning of a letter. Suggestions 
include: 

“1. Read carefully the letter you 
have received. Find out what is 
wanted—why, by whom, when, 
where, and how. Underline and 
mark the points to be covered in 
the order of importance. Make 
notes right on the letter—to help 
you cover all the points in your 
reply. 

“2. Assemble the facts. Organize 
them. Can you comply with in- 





New Institutional Form 


Package policy features substantially lower rates 
for eligible school, hospital, church buildings 


PUBLIC PROPERTY INSUR- 
ANCE PLAN 

Q. What companies write this 
form? 

A. A fire insurance company. 

Q. How is it written? 

A. This policy may be written 
as blanket or specific coverage or 
a combination of both methods. 


Coverage 


Q. What does this form pro- 
vide? 

A. This policy provides the 
usual fire and extended coverage 
insurance. Vandalism and sprin- 
kler leakage coverages may be 
added by endorsement. 
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BROADER COVERAGE 


Exclusions 

Q. What are the exclusions in 
this form? 

A. The exclusions are the same 
as the limitations in the standard 
policies, fire, extended coverage, 
vandalism and sprinkler leakage 
endorsements. 


Rates 


Q. What are the rates for this 
form? 


Combines 


A. The applicable fire insurance 
rates are discounted up to 25 per 
cent in many instances. The ex- 
tended cover reductions are 
higher except in certain coastal 
areas. 

This plan of underwriting fire 
and material damage insurance is 
designed primarily for public and 
institutional properties. This in- 
cludes churches, convents, chap- 
els, monasteries, parish houses, 
and synagogues owned exclusively 
by religious organizations. School 
buildings owned by school dis- 
tricts, colleges and universities 
both public and private are prime 
prospects for this plan. Even the 
stadiums can be covered. 
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NEWS TRENDS 


200th Anniversary 


for Life Contracts 
»: cate Queene 
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quirer’s request? If so, how? If 
not, why? What action do you need 
from the policyholder? If you can- 
not do what the inquirer asks, 
what is the tactful way of telling 
him? What alternative can you 
offer? 

“3. Decide what to say. Keep in 
mind the results you want to ac- 
complish and consider how you can 
best achieve them. Outline your 
letter. Write out the first and final 
paragraph in full and jot down the 
topics you want to cover in the 
body of the letter.” 
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Misunderstanding Results and 


In this era of the slipshod phrase 
and loosely constructed sentences, 
when the study of English gram- 
mar has largely been supplanted in 
our high schools by “life adjust- 
ment” classes, business firms have 
to impress on their letterwriters 
that grammatical errors are more 
than mere signs of carelessness or 
ignorance. Such errors create mis- 
understanding. 

One of State Mutual’s bulletins 
points out: 

Continued on page 79 





Policies 


In the hospital group which 
may be covered are sanitariums 
(other than nursing homes), 
either public or private, asylums, 
orphanages, infirmaries, even sol- 
diers’ homes. 

Properties owned by political 
sub-divisions eligible for coverage 
include town halls, community 
buildings, armories, police and fire 
department quarters, court houses, 
even park properties. Also incin- 
erators, disposal plants, water 
works and maintenance garages 
may be added to the schedule of 
insurable properties. 

All structures must be exclu- 
sively occupied by the assured. 
The plan is available only to those 
organizations which are princi- 
pally supported by taxes, dona- 
tions or bequests, and not oper- 
ated as commercial ventures for 
profit. 

Continued on page 81 
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paid an annuity of from 
10 to 35 pounds begin- 
ning one year after his 
death. Where there were 
both widow and children 
the annual sum would be 
divided “as the Corpora- 
tion shall most judge for 
their _ relief." However, 
there was a_ stipulation 
that the widow would re- 
ceive at least as much as the 
any of the children. The Xi Tost f= 
widow's portion was to be 
paid for the rest of her 
natural life unless she re- 
married. In that case the 
annuity would be halved. 
lf there were children and 
no widow, the children 
would receive the yearly 
payment for 13 years 
only. Payment of the an- 
nual sum to those eligible 
was usually made in May 
of each year when the 
Presbyterian Synod was 
held. 


Reflecting the mortality 
experience of those days, 
when the women were 
much shorter-lived than 
men, the contract pro- 
vides: “Every Contributor 
at his Marriage, and as 
often as that happens, 
shall pay one Year's Rate 
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thereby makes the Chance 
worse, by bringing, in 
general, a younger Widow 
upon the Fund." 


As time passed, the 
young, single men enter- 
ing the Fund objected to 
this double assessment 
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when they later married 
for the first time. Finally, 
their protests prevailed 
and subsequent contracts 
specified the extra charge 
only for second, and all 
subsequent marriages. 


HIS year, on May 22, the Pres- 
byterian Ministers’ Fund of 
Philadelphia marked the 200th an- 
niversary of the sale of its first 
life insurance contracts. The pur- 
chasers were 21 Presbyterian min- 
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isters who applied at a meeting 
held in the First Presbyterian 
Church of Philadelphia. One of the 
buyers, Rev. Francis Alison, was 
also the founder of the newly or- 

Continued on page 64 
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Combat Inflation—with Life 
Income Settlement Option 


ITH no increase in the face 

W amount of his policy, a man 
can make his life insurance grow 
more valuable to his beneficiary 
each year he lives. 

Sound impossible? It’s not. For 
this is the underlying principle of 
life income settlement option. This 
is the option that provides for 
monthly payments for life which 
may be set higher according to the 


Editor's note: This anti-inflation suggestion 
has been rewritten for THE SPECTATOR 
from Mutual of New York's weekly news- 
paper, MONY News. 


age of the beneficiary at the time 
the payments begin. 
Unfortunately, many field under- 
writers seem to be overlooking this 
life annuity option, both as a sell- 
ing point and as a rebuttal to the 
old—and often specious—argument 
that inflation wreaks havoc with 
insurance, for this option is a clear- 
cut hedge against inflation. 
Agents who overlook the life in- 
come settlement option, therefore, 
may unwittingly be adding fuel to 
the inflation-hurts-insurance argu- 
ment. This, of course, is not good 


for insurance in general. These 
agents may also be losing sales 
they might otherwise have made. 

The option works on the obvious 
premise that the older a beneficiary 
is at the time payments begin, the 
less time the company will have to 
keep making payments. So the 
company can guarantee a higher 
monthly payment. 

Under MONY’s Settlement Op- 
tion Three, for example (10 years 
certain), a woman widowed at age 
40 is guaranteed a monthly income 
of $32.50 per $10,000 of insurance. 





JACK JERVIS, vice president and 
director of agencies for Inter-State 
Assurance, Des Moines, Iowa, has 
retired after 50 years of service 
with the company. 

ROBERT A. BROWN, SR., was hon- 
ored recently by Pacific Mutual Life 
on attaining 50 years of service 
with the company. 

CHARLES E. BECKER, president of 
Franklin Life, celebrated his 40th 
anniversary in the life insurance 
business in March. 

MILDRED F. STONE, CLU, staff 
assistant to the president of Mutual 
Benefit Life, has been selected for 
the annual Distinguished Service 
Award of the Newark Chapter of 
the American Society of CLU. First 
woman to receive this award, Miss 
Stone was honored at a luncheon 
May 16. She is the author of four 
books on insurance, including a 
biography of Dr. S. S. Huebner. 
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Milestones 


Mayor deLesseps S. Morrison (r) re- 
cently presented a city proclamation 
to Pan-American Life President John Y. 
Ruddock (I.) and Crawford H. Ellis, 
board chairman, declaring "Pan-Ameri- 
can Life Insurance Week" in New Or- 
leans. Company observed its golden 
anniversary March 28. 


RICHARD H. ELLIOTT, manager of 
the general liability division of 
the National Bureau of Casualty 
Underwriters, was recently honored 
at a luncheon in recognition of his 
25 years of service with the Bureau. 

METROPOLITAN LIFE has received 
the American Heritage Founda- 
tion’s outstanding citizenship 
award for top performance in the 
1960 campaign to persuade voters 
to inform themselves on the issues 
and to contribute to political] parties. 

LIFE UNDERWRITERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION of the City of New York cele- 
brated the 75th year of its found- 
ing with a reception and luncheon 
May 12. 

NATIONAL UNION, Pittsburgh, 
and Parker Aleshire & Company, 
Chicago agency, recently held a 
commemorative dinner in Chicago 
to mark their 60th anniversaries. 
The agency has represented Na- 
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If, however, she is widowed at age 
60, the monthly payments are 
$48.20, per $10,000, an increase of 
48 per cent in monthly payment. 
The same example can be put 
another way: the amount of life 
insurance that would pay, at cur- 
rent rates, $300 a month for life 
to a woman widowed at age 40, 
would pay her $444 a month if she 
were widowed at the age of 60. 


48% Increase 


Either way, that’s a 48 per cent 
increase. If what the economists 
call “creeping” inflation grows at 
2 per cent a year, this increase in 
monthly payments would (at least) 
offset the decrease in the value of 
the dollar. And it would do so 
without any increase in the face 
amount of the insurance. 

If inflation were halted or slowed 
during that period, this settlement 
option actually would boost the 
purchasing power of the benefici- 
ary’s income. 


Continued on page 60 





tional Union since that company 
was founded 60 years ago. 

EMPLOYERS MUTUAL CASUALTY 
recently celebrated its 50th anni- 
versary with special ceremonies in 
its Des Moines home office and at 
branch offices in 24 cities through- 
out the country. 

MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE has at- 
tained $5 billion of ordinary life in 
force. 

PROVIDENT LIFE and ACCIDENT 
has passed the $3 billion mark for 
life in force. 

GUARDIAN LIFE of America 
passed the $2 billion mark for life 
in force during April. 

WESTERN LIFE has passed the 
half-billion dollar mark for ordi- 
nary life in force. Company has 
been affiliated with St. Paul Fire 
& Marine since 1957. 

NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL LIFE 
issued its millionth policy on May 5. 
Simultaneously it began recording 
all data for that contract and all 
succeeding ones on magnetic tapes 
as the first step in its switchover 
to electronic data processing. @ 
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NEWS TRENDS 


Film Shows How to Conduct 
Effective School Fire Drills 


ECONDS to Safety,” a new film 

sponsored by Aetna Casualty 
and Surety and Standard Fire, 
shows teachers and school officials 
how to avert tragedy in the first 
critical minute after a school fire is 
discovered. Color movie stresses 
the need for evacuating students 
in seconds, not minutes. 

The 15-minute film was produced 
in cooperation with school and fire 
department officials at Wethers- 
field, Conn. It details a fire drill 
procedure that has enabled one 
school to evacuate 510 children in 
just 52 seconds after the alarm 
sounds. 

Motion picture points out that 
smoke and super-heated air, big- 
gest killers in school fires, can make 
the atmosphere deadly throughout 
a building even before flames are 
widespread. Thus the need for a 
thoroughly-drilled escape plan is 
heightened. 

“Seconds to Safety” will be dis- 
tributed nationally on a free-loan 
basis for showings before school, 


Volunteer firemen of Wethersfield, Conn., 
don portable "Air Packs" to insure them- 
selves a supply of pure air before attempt- 
ing entry to a burning building. 


fire department, safety groups, and 
other community organizations. 
For more information, write to the 
Information & Education Depart- 
ment, Aetna Casualty & Surety 
Company, Hartford 15, Conn. @ 


Here fourth graders line up for orderly evacuation during an unannounced fire drill con- 
ducted at a Wethersfield, Conn., elementary school. 
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List Jobs for Better Pay 


Systems of classification and evaluation can rank jobs 
and determine fairer salaries. — By Robley D. Stevens 


HE problem of promoting the 
jor to work, meeting pay de- 
mands, and determining what con- 
stitutes an equitable wage rate for 
a given job continues to perplex 
some insurance companies. In any 
field, such as this, sound manage- 
ment-employee relations are essen- 
tial to economical! and efficient op- 
eration. 

Dissatisfaction over job classi- 
fication and pay rates can do much 
to impair employees’ efficiency, 


lower morale, and increase per- 
sonnel turnover. Insurance com- 
panies should have a thorough un- 
derstanding of pay rates and clas- 
sification of jobs in order to main- 
tain a fair and efficient organiza- 
tion. Jobs must be evaluated be- 
fore pay rates can be coordinated. 


Job Evaluation 


The first scientific study of job 
and wage relationship was ad- 


vanced in this country in 1881, by 
Frederick W. Taylor, who made 
time studies and analyzed jobs 
into units. Out of this approach 
arose the many wage plans which 
we find in evidence today. 

In determining the titles, bene- 
fits, and wages, the following six 
points should be carefully em- 
ployed: 

1. Job must be completely and 
accurately identified. 

2. Tasks of the job must be com- 





What YourBankerWantstoKnow 


Need a loan? Your banker wants to help you—if you 
can give him enough information. By Ernest W. Fair 


EW bankers are stonehearted. 

All bankers have to be cautious, 
and all bankers respect business 
ability and judgment on the part of 
the man who comes to borrow. The 
essential point the insurance agency 
head must always remember is that 
banks are in business to lend 
money, not to hoard it. The banker 
would much rather make a loan than 
turn one down. 

Being in close touch with a bank- 
er is the same as having additional 
capital when it is most needed. He 
is an experienced financial expert 
to guide an agency’s operations. 

If you want to borrow, bankers 
tell us that the most important 
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thing to have is the information 
they need to justify the loan. “Not 
one in ten businessmen comes into 
a bank,” one official declared, “with 
anywhere near the information the 
bank must have to judge a loan ap- 
plication.” 


Pick Your Bank 


Let’s take it step by step. After 
you have made up your mind that 
you can make a loan pay off to the 
advantage of your business, select 
your bank. Now what information 
will the banker want? 

He will want to see how much 
you know about the insurance busi- 


ness. He will want to know how 
well you know every single phase 
of the business and its operation 
at a profit. Therefore, a tabulated 
record of your experiences and ac- 
complishments in the insurance 
field is something that you should 
take to the bank. 

Along with this record, the bank- 
er will want to know about your 
chances for continued profitable op- 
eration. Consequently, if you go 
to your banker with information, 
on the volume of insurance busi- 
ness done in your city, how many 
competitors you have, the state of 
your competition, and other such 
information, you can help demon- 
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pletely and accurately described. 

3. Requirements the job makes 
upon employees for successful per- 
formance must be indicated. 

4. Employee’s responsibilities 
and qualifications to perform his 
work. 

5. Employee’s 
ance. 

6. Job value from an analysis. 


actual perform- 


Management Tool 


The evaluation, therefore, can be 
a management tool to help to de- 
termine how much an employee 
should be paid. To list the jobs in 
some order, four basic systems have 
been developed: 

Ranking system. This method is 
often referred to as the card-sort- 
ing system because the jobs in 
your company are arranged from 

Continued on page 51 





NEWS TRENDS 


Company News 


HANOVER INSURANCE AND MAs- 
SACHUSETTS BONDING and _ Insur- 
ance have announced terms of the 
merger agreement to become effec- 
tive June 30, subject to approval of 
stockholders and regulatory au- 
thorities. Shares are to be ex- 
changed on a share-for-share basis. 

VALIANT INSURANCE is a wholly- 
owned subsidiary of Maryland Cas- 
ualty, formed to write fire and al- 
lied lines and homeowners business 
in Texas. New firm’s principal 
office is in Dallas. 

KENTUCKY CENTRAL LIFE AND 
ACCIDENT’S proposed merger with 
Domestic Life and Accident, Louis- 
ville, Ky., has been approved by the 
Kentucky Insurance Department. 
Kentucky Central’s_ stockholders 
have voted to increase company’s 
authorized capital to $3.2 million 
of $1 par value common stock, di- 
vided into 200,000 voting shares 
and 3 million Class A non-voting. 

MILWAUKEE LIFE is a_ wholly 
owned affiliate recently organized 
by Milwaukee Automobile Mutual. 


Initial capital and surplus total $1 
million. 

COMMONWEALTH LIFE, Frank- 
fort, Ky., has obtained the approval 
of the Kentucky Insurance Depart- 
ment to organize and own subsidi- 
ary firms for writing property and 
casualty coverages. 

MISSOURI GENERAL INSURANCE, 
Kansas City, Mo., has been formed 
as a subsidiary of Consolidated Un- 
derwriters to conduct a multiple 
line business. 

CRITERION INSURANCE is a new 
company formed by the Govern- 
ment Employees Insurance Compa- 
nies to handle standard risk auto 
insurance. Company will have an 
authorized capitalization of 520,000 
shares of common stock with a par 
value of $2 per share. 

ONE-STop, INC., is a_ wholly 
owned subsidiary of Preferred In- 
surance, formed to aid in the fi- 
nancing of package policies. 

ALLIED INSURANCE is the new 
name for Allied Compensation In- 

Continued on page 67 


DIVIDENDS 


Amount 
per Share 


Record 


Company Payable Date 


Quarterly 


Fireman’s Fund $.50 
Glens Falls $.25 
Great National Life $.06 
Maryland Casualty $.421, 
Old Republic Life $.20 
Protective Life $.15 


April 17 
April 10 
May 8 
April 20 
May 1 
May 1 


March 29 
March 24 
April 24 
March 30 
April 20 
April 28 


strate what you are doing at the 
present, and what you will do in 
the future. 

Here’s a suggestion. Chances are 
your expansion or remodeling idea 
was inspired by the success of some 


Semi-Annual 
$.221, 


Other 


Interstate Fire & Casualty April 15 March 31 


other agency. If you read about it 
in one of the business magazines, 
take that issue with you. Show the 
banker what this man has done to 
his agency, pointing out his added 
volume of business due to the in- 
novation. 

Remember, you must not only 
continue to make the present profit 
in your agency, but also, you must 
make enough additional profit to 

Continued on page 80 
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American Bankers Life 
American Insurance 
Civil Service Employees 
Commercial Life 
Reliance 

Standard Accident 
Provident Life 


All American Life & Casualty 
American Bankers Life 
Business Men’s Assurance 
Maryland Life 

Midwestern United Life 
Provident Life 


June 1 
June 1 
March 15 
April 10 
June 30 
June 5 
May April 17 


y 
February 21 
March 21 


April 5 
May 12 
May 4 April 17 
May 1 April 12 
May May 1 
May April 17 


April 21 
June 1 





Arson Responsible for 


30% of Fire Losses 


Seminar speakers agree that “fire-setting" has become 
more prevalent, suggest steps to halt this crime 


HE days of the “professional 

torch” are coming back. The 
chief of the Detroit Arson Squad 
declared before a recent seminar 
at the University of Michigan that 
30 per cent of all fire loss is due 
to arson—almost half of it in pri- 
vate dwellings. 

Detective Inspector Glenn Ben- 
nett attributed a 100 per cent in- 
crease in U.S. and Canadian fraud- 
ulent fires in the past decade to un- 
certain economic factors. ‘The 


professional torch or hired arsonist 
ran rampant back in the depres- 
sion years,” he recalled. “Typically 
he gains the confidence of mis- 
guided businessmen in _ financial 
trouble, induces them to increase 
insurance coverage and establish 
an alibi, and then the arsonist does 
his work. 

“Present economic instability, 
such as in Michigan, chaotic world 
affairs, thousands of people unem- 
ployed—these are all factors con- 


ducive to incendiary fires. To com- 
bat such situations we try to take 
the profit out of fire. Even if we 
are convinced that a fire was set 
deliberately, we cannot always 
prove it in criminal court. The evi- 
dence we collect may be sufficient, 
however, to induce the insurance 
company to withhold payment and 
risk civil action.” 

Detroit authorities, Inspector 
Bennett added, exercise their “legal 
and moral responsibility to stop 
arson before it starts.” The first 
move is to obtain reports on busi- 
nesses in financial difficulty. Over- 
stocking and poor handling of in- 
ventory can be symptoms. Account- 
ing and tax reports may be reveal- 
ing, and so may the condition of 
a building and the lease. In extreme 
cases, he said, fire inspections are 
increased and insurance firms noti- 
fied. Business places have even been 
staked-out with police cars as a 
warning to would-be arsonists. 

At the same seminar, Robert J. 
Boise, Ford Motor Company secur- 
ity department manager, asserted 
that arson in industry is rare but 





THE BUYER ASKS: 


Why and How on Deductibles 


By T. H. Rubey, insurance department, Cities Service Petroleum 


EDUCTIBLES are, in a sense, 

a form of partial self-insur- 
ance. The insured is willing to as- 
sume at his own risk losses up to 
a certain point. He is not willing 
to elect complete self-insurance be- 
cause there is a possibility of losses 
large enough to cause him concern 
financially. 

On personal lines deductibles are 
used extensively for automobile 
collision and dwellings and hail ex- 
posures. On a commercial basis, de- 
ductibles are widely used on prac- 
tically all classes of insurance. 
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Where the demand for a particular 
deductible is large enough—such 
as an automobile collision—sched- 
uled rates are filed for deductible 
coverage. But in lots of industrial 
cases, deductibles are presented for 
specific individual rate considera- 
tion. 

Why do buyers want deductibles ? 
They may feel that their company 
is a better risk than average, and 
will have fewer small losses than 
is contemplated in the full coverage 
rate. Or the buyers may be opposed 
in principle to buying protection 


for small losses which they feel 
they can stand themselves. They 
may feel that by eliminating small 
losses they can hope to save not 
only the small loss cost but the in- 
suror’s cost of handling § small 
losses. 

Also a buyer may feel that his 
company will work more aggres- 
sively to eliminate losses if it must 
stand the first part itself. Most op- 
erating people tend to feel more 
responsibility for uninsured loss 
expense than for insured loss ex- 
pense. Also, deductibles have a 
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ruinous. The motive of fraudulent 
insurance reimbursement to save 
a failing business seldom applies in 
corporate management. 

Industrial fire and arson control 
is particularly important “in view 
of industry’s increasing tendency 
to locate plants outside the limits 
of large cities.” Locating a plant 
outside a city “has advantages in 
certain respects, but usually de- 
prives the plant of a well-equipped, 
full-time fire department,’”’ Boise 
explained. “Plant officials must call 
volunteer fire departments—some 
of which simply are not equipped 
to handle all fire emergencies. 


Employee Fire Brigade 

“For this reason, we must train 
and equip our employees as fire 
brigades—a program which has 
proved to be very effective over the 
years.” 

Detroit police and fire depart- 
ments report 30 arson cases in 
every 1,000 reportable fires, Boise 
said. Ford Motor Co. statistics, 
however, show only one arson case 

Continued on page 86 





certain appeal for many buyers be- 
cause reducing insurance cost bas- 
ically is one of a buyer’s main 
duties if it can be done while main- 
taining 2 desired financial position. 

Of course most underwriters pre- 
fer full coverage to deductibles. 
They feel the rating is more 
soundly established by experience 
reflecting all losses. Deductible rat- 
ing becomes more a matter of 
judgment of the individual risk. 
Also, although the small losses are 
eliminated, the large loss is still 
as significant in rating as it is in 
full coverage. The underwriter 
must retain sufficient rate to ab- 
sorb these large losses. 

The election of deductibles should 
be made only after a thorough 
analysis of rate effect, past loss ex- 
perience, and future loss expec- 
tancy. A study of a deductible on 
any exposure can sometimes best 
be made if the exposure has been 
fully insured for several years, be- 
cause assureds generally keep an 
inadequate record of uninsured 
losses. 

Continued on page 50 
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New College 


Continued from page 39 


merely because it is part of the 
program but because of an appre- 
ciation of its future value. A prop- 
erly motivated student is an excel- 
lent student. 

For the first two decades of its 
existence the Society was primarily 
a professional organization with so- 
cial overtones. It maintained a li- 
brary, meeting room, held regular 
luncheons and dinners, and the 
members read papers on various 
professional, technical subjects at 
these meetings. 


Steady Transformation 


The last four decades witnessed 
a slow but steady transformation 
into a purely educational institu- 
tion. The library, in constant use 
by insurance men, has earned an 
international reputation as a place 
of scholarly research. 

The first school classes were 
started toward the end of the First 
World War. Today the school is 
internationally recognized and has 
probably the broadest insurance 
curriculum offered anywhere. Some 
2300 to 2500 individuals attend 
classes each year. The faculty of 
between 125 and 150 is drawn 
mainly from outstanding insurance 
practitioners — men who practice 
what they teach. The remainder 
are full-time faculty members from 
the neighboring colleges and uni- 
versities. 

For the last four years we have 
conducted two day-school programs, 
one a six-weeks agents’ course in- 
tended for the unlicensed or newly 
licensed agents and brokers who 
wish to obtain a good grounding in 
the business. Work in this program 
is intense; students attend class 
from 8:30 A.M. to 5:00 P.M. with 
homework for nights and weekends. 

The second program is a work- 
study program, designed for col- 
lege graduates recruited each year 
by insurance companies, brokers, or 
other insurance organizations. The 
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object is to help these highly paid 
novices to obtain a practical educa- 
tion in the various fields of insur- 
ance in order to prepare them as 
rapidly as possible for positions of 
responsibility. The students attend 
from 8:30 A.M. to 12:20 P.M. each 
day. They spend the afternoons in 
the office, which acts as a laboratory 
for the study done in the morning. 
This course takes approximately one 
school year. It is divided into three 
10-week terms. 

It is frequently asked whether 
any industries have their own col- 
leges or if the one we propose is 
the first. General Motors has its 
own degree-granting college. It at- 
tempts to produce for G.M. engi- 
neers, home office staff, and dealer 
agents. This, however, is a one 
company affair and can hardly be 
called an industry college. There 
may be other such. But our staff 
at the Society knows of no four- 
year industry college. 

The Hartford College of Insur- 
ance was founded in 1939. It be- 
came a part of the University of 
Connecticut in 1943. The Hartford 
College is different from that con- 
templated by the Society in many 
respects. So our staff knows of no 
collegiate institution presently do- 
ing what is here proposed. 


Familiar Element 

While in a sense our plan is new 
and a pioneering program, all of 
its elements have been used before 
in one form or another. Actually a 
similar but less ambitious plan con- 
sisting of only two years of college 
training was carried on in the late 
20’s by the fire insurance compa- 
nies of New York and Chicago. 
They recruited high school students 
from all over the country. Those 
taken on by New York companies 
were sent to Columbia and those 
employed in Chicago to Northwest- 
ern. After working in the compa- 
nies’ offices in the morning, they at- 
tended classes in the afternoon. 
Most of them, a survey shows, are 
still in the business, 30 years later. 
Many are executive officers of their 
companies. All of them whom we 
have been able to reach endorse our 
plan wholeheartedly and_ believe 
that, because of its greater length 
and thoroughness, it is an improve- 
ment on the one in which they par- 
ticipated. 


We are sometimes asked, “There 
is so much criticism of the business 
college in general and particularly 
of the collegiate programs which 
prepare the student for a specific 
job. Therefore isn’t your program 
contrary to the considered judg- 
ment of the best minds and to mod- 
ern trends in education?” Our an- 
swer is “No.”’ Indeed, when all the 
furor broke out a couple of years 
ago criticizing both liberal arts and 
business schools it was an agree- 
able surprise to find our thinking 
and plans, if anything, were a bit 
avant garde. 


Graduate Training 

Our three-term day school for col- 
lege graduates is set up for the 
liberal arts graduate entering the 
insurance business, a kind of grad- 
uate vocational business training. 
In addition the school offers all 
sorts of technical and specialized 
courses available in our night schoo! 
for those who remain in the city 
after completion of the three day 
school terms. 

However, it is obvious that at 
least today and for some tomor- 
rows not everyone who wishes, or 
everyone who is capable of profiting 
by it, will be able to go to college. 
Everyone will not have the oppor- 
tunity of earning a liberal arts de- 
gree before preparing to make a 
living. Therefore our program con- 
templates recruiting highly desira- 
ble high graduates who 
might otherwise be lost to the busi- 
ness. At the same time we will en- 
able worthy young people to help 
themselves through college to a use- 
ful and rewarding career. 


school 


What Are the Arts? 

Then, too, the question of liberal 
arts vs a business education in- 
volves semantics. What are liberal 
arts? Many people, including some 
professional educators of 
make the term “liberal arts” ex- 
clude any subject which the student 
could use in the mundane process 
of making a living, forgetting that 
the old liberal arts course of Latin, 
Greek, Mathematics, Literature, 
and Ethics was in itself originally 
a purely vocational course. Today, 
English and English Literature are 


note, 
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accepted as liberal arts, yet the 
ability to read, write and speak 
English clearly and effectively is a 
necessary tool of every business- 
man. Mathematics is generally ac- 
cepted as a liberal arts subject, yet 
it is a basic requirement for an 
actuary. 

To appraise an educational pro- 
gram, we should consider not mere- 
ly the subject nor the use to which 
the learning is to be put. The im- 
portant question is on what level 
and how are the subjects taught. 
Were a person to spend half or even 
one fourth of his college course pre- 
paring to become a fire insurance 
underwriter or an adjuster of losses 
on household furniture, he would 
be cheated out of an education. He 
would learn job skills fitting him 
for only one job. 


Well-rounded Course 


In our day school we plan to have 
these students from high school 
spend 50 to 60 per cent of the time 
on English Literature, History, 
American Government, Mathemat- 
ics and other subjects that make a 
well-rounded man. Some time will 
be spent on business subjects, such 
as business law and accounting. 
These too are part of every modern 
man’s education whether or not he 
uses them vocationally. 

The plan is to build a_profes- 
sional insurance school. It is not 
intended to prepare a man for any 
particular job in the insurance 
business but to give him a broad 
understanding of the business. In- 
surance can be a profession and 
subjects such as risk and_ risk- 
bearing are in themselves suffici- 
ently abstract and intricate to be 
classed with the highest thought- 
developing process, including math- 
ematics. Insurance could be de- 
fended as a subject for inclusion in 
a pure liberal arts program. 

The entire insurance business 
and the public it strives to serve 
are changing in both their needs 
and nature. The Insurance Society 
of New York seeks to improve its 
services in this new environment. 
The college status for its educa- 
tional work and the cooperative edu- 
cation program to help meet the 
manpower needs of the insurance 
business are its answer to these 
challenges. @ 
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The Buyer Asks 


Continued from page 47 


Generally there are at least two 
or more deductibles that a buyer 
is willing to consider. He can tabu- 
late the losses for those various de- 
ductible ranges and then is ready 
to get quotations on deductible 
bases. In many cases one quotation 
may show annual premium savings 
less than the reduced loss recov- 
eries. So the deductible does not 
appear attractive. Therefore it will 
be necessary to go to more than 
one insurance company or market 
to obtain the best deductible rate. 
Here the market judgment of the 
broker is most important. Usually 
it takes a very thorough searching 
of markets to develop the best rate 
available. 

In selecting a deductible, consid- 
er how many times you may have 
to pay the deductible, and what 
other uninsured loss expense you 
may have. You cannot conclude 
that because your company can 
stand a $1,000 loss that a $1,000 
deductible is desirable. How many 
$1,000 losses may result in a year 
and what is the cumulative effect 
when added on to other non-insured 
exposure? 

A buyer may wish to consider an 
aggregate form of deductible. This 
pays all claims during policy period 
after the deductible has been ex- 
hausted once. Aggregate deducti- 
bles will rate higher and may cause 
considerable work in determining 
exact loss amounts necessary to 
consume the deductible, or for pay- 
ment after the deductible is ex- 
hausted. Deductibles have their 
places, but they should be used only 
after very careful study. Remem- 
ber you can’t expect insurors and 
agents to sell non-insurance. It is 
up to buyers to create the demand 
for deductibles. If there is suf- 
ficient demand, a market will al- 
ways develop to satisfy it. 

When a high deductible program 
is adopted, it should continue on a 
long range basis. You may lose or 
gain in any one year, but it is ‘the 
result over a long period of: time 
that you are working for. @ 
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List Jobs 


Continued from page 45 


high to low, as in a deck of cards. 
All jobs in your organization are 
ranked in order of their impor- 
tance, in relation to other jobs, 
without reference to money or to 
the individual employee holding 
down the job. A good method is 
to list the jobs vertically in order 
of their importance. The vertical 
lists from the different depart- 
ments are then combined into one 
organizational chart. With this 
plan it is necessary to check to 
avoid disagreement. 


Grades Set in Advance 


Job classification system. In this 
system, a number of categories or 
grades are established in advance. 
All the jobs in your insurance 
company are then assigned to 
these classifications. Such a meth- 
od presupposes that every job in 
your organization contains defi- 
nite elements or phases that can 
be classified into grades. The 
grades are then established on the 
basis of difficulty and responsibil- 
ity as represented by the number 
and kinds of management rules 
regulating the work being done. 
Success of such a job-measuring 
stick depends on a_ thorough 
knowledge of all the jobs in your 
organization. Every work element 
must be taken into consideration 
and the duties and responsibilities 
of every employee be clearly dis- 
tinguished. 

Point system. This method is 
probably the most widely used to- 
day, and it seems to be gaining 
still greater acceptance. Briefly, 
it works something like this. A 
number of predetermined factors, 
such as age, education, years of 
training, experience needed, and 
physical effort involved, are found 
common to all jobs in your insur- 
ance company. 

A schedule of points is then set 
up for the various graduations of 
each factor. The levels, or grades, 
in each factor should be expressed 
or defined in writing. It is also 
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desirable to have each definition 
accompanied by examples of stand- 
ard, well-defined jobs in your or- 
ganization. These standard jobs 
should be based on the abilities an 
employee brings to the job, extent 
to which he is called upon to use 
his abilities, responsibilities the 
job demands, and conditions un- 
der which the individual jobs have 
been evaluated. Then the sum of 
the factors for any job should be 
under the maximum total points 
of the system. 

Factor comparison system. There 
are several differences between 
this method and the point-system. 
One difference is that in the fac- 
tor-comparison method the graded 
factors are assumed to be funda- 
mental to all jobs in your com- 
pany. Another difference is that 
in this plan jobs are evaluated 
relatively, with existing jobs in 
your organization used as points 
or degrees on the evaluation scale. 
In the point-system, descriptive 
job definitions are used. 

Factor comparison also has the 
advantages of simplicity and of 
establishing a fixed relationship 
between job value and actual com- 
pensation, since it is based on key 
jobs for which compensation is 
standard in your insurance com- 
pany. Once the key jobs in your 
organization have been selected, 
they should be ranked from high- 
est to lowest in order of their im- 
portance. After the ranking, the 
key jobs are evaluated from study 
and examination of individual job 
descriptions. All other jobs in 
your company are then related to 
the key jobs. 

Setting the compensation will be 
the last phase of job evaluation. 
It is a procedure by which a dollar 
rate of compensation is adopted 
for jobs which have been previ- 
ously analyzed. The pay for the 
various jobs should conform to the 
values of those jobs as established 


by analyses within your company. | 


The resulting pay should fit the 


going wage scale of a skilled | 


worker. 

After jobs in your company 
have been evaluated or related in 
terms of difficulty and value by 
one of the four systems outlined, 
your company can make this data 
of value for compensation pur- 
poses. @ 
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Pat. No. 169,788 


N the vast category of burglar alarms filed with the Patent 
Office, the invention bearing Pat. No. 169,788 has one great 

virtue—its utter simplicity. Many such inventions overpower the 
non-mechanical mind with a bewildering array of cams, screws, 
wing bolts, levers, sleeves, bushings, etc. To install some of the 
more complicated devices—even to reset them in operation after 
trapping a felon—would require a highly skilled engineer. 

Not so this unsophisticated gadget patented in 1875. A simple 
wedge, a nail, a bit of string with a metal weight tied to it. Any- 
one could rig up this particular booby trap. To the bottom of the 
weight the inventor attached (to quote) “a fulminate cartridge 
or torpedo.” 

Should a robber attempt to enter a door or window equipped 
with this alarm, the weight would plunge to the floor, setting off 
a loud explosion. But what if a cagey felon happened to spot the 
string and held on to it as he opened the door? Even simplicity 


has its drawbacks. @ 
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Insurance Building Facts 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA, 
American Heritage Life agency will 
occupy a two-story building at Fort 
Washington Industrial Park. 

W ORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS, 
Worcester Mutual Fire and Guar- 
antee Mutual have rented space in 
the State Mutual Life Assurance of 
America building. They will move 
to the Lincoln Street address on 
July 1. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO. Hartford’s 
new Central Department building 
contains 85,000 sq. ft of floor space. 


Building is faced with Indiana 
limestone. Provision has been made 
for adding two floors when re- 
quired. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO. Ohio National 
Life has moved into its new $4 
million home office. The five-story 
building of limestone has a glass 
and stainless steel exterior. 

SKOKIE, ILLINOIS. Allstate has 
moved into its third building in 
Skokie. The 40,000 sq. ft. of addi- 
tional space is for the special ac- 
counts section. 


State—by—State 


Continued from page 20 


District of Columbia. Insurance 
associations questioned the wis- 
dom of 40-year, no-down-payment 
home loans and FHA low interest 
rate loans for rental and coopera- 
tive housing, in the Administra- 
tion’s housing bill. This opposition 
was expressed by the American Life 
Convention and the Life Insurance 
Association of America, although 
their spokesman at a Congression- 
al hearing supported the general 
objectives of the proposed legis- 
lation. 


Urban Renewal Supported 


ALC - LIAA supported provi- 
sions to set up a home improve- 
ment and rehabilitation insurance 
program, terming such provisions 
“most promising and construc- 
tive.” They also expressed general 
approval for the extension of the 
urban renewal and planning pro- 
gram, as provided in the bill, as 
well as for the community facili- 
ties program. 


Oklahoma. “The insurance buying 
public of Oklahoma will be hurt 
if Senate Bill 247 becomes law. 
Today, owners of homes and bus- 
iness establishments can buy ex- 
actly the type of insurance cover- 
age that fits their needs. And they 
can shop around to be sure that 
they get the best price. Senate Bill 
247 would change all of this. It 
would standardize all auto, fire 
and allied lines insurance policies 
as well as the rates charged for 
these coverages,” Walter D. Han- 
son, attorney for the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters stated 
in voicing that organization’s ob- 
jection to the proposed legislation. 

S. B. 247 provides for uniform 
forms and rates on fire, extended 
coverage and automobile insurance 
and would require all insurance 
companies to charge the same 
rates. The Oklahoma Senate In- 
surance Committee has endorsed 
the bill and submitted it to the 
Senate. 
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VERDICT 


VandalismTerm Relatively 
Untested in the Courts 


Extended coverage provision covering ‘vandalism and 
malicious mischief’ cited in suit for roof damages. 
By Luke A. Burke, Member New York Bar 


T seems unusual in this day and 
I age to come across a provision 
in an insurance policy which has 
not been thoroughly litigated. Sur- 
prisingly, the question of vandalism 
in the extended coverage has had 
few decisions. In fact, the Georgia 
Court of Appeals in General Acci- 
dent Fire & Life Assurance Corpo- 
ration v. Azar (February 8, 1961) 
points out that ‘‘a search of the 
cases indicates that as applied to 
insurance policy coverage, the term 
‘vandalism and malicious mischief’ 
has not been defined by the appel- 
late courts in this state. In fact, 
there have been surprisingly few 
cases in the United States inter- 
preting or defining this phrase.” 

It seems that the insured suf- 
fered damages to the contents of 
his warehouse because water came 
through the roof. He contended 
that children had been throwing 
rocks on the roof which caused the 
water leakage. The provision in the 
policy read: 

“Vandalism and Malicious Mis- 
chief: Applies only in considera- 
tion of additional premium shown 
on the first page of this policy and 
only when Extended Coverage is 
also made effective. 1. In consid- 
eration of Vandalism and Malici- 
ous Mischief premium shown on 
the first page of this policy and 
subject to: (a) the provisions of 
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this policy of fire insurance; (b) 
the Extended Coverage provisions 
and; (c) those of the Vandalism 
and Malicious Mischief (herein- 
after referred to as ‘provisions’; 
the coverage under said Extended 
Coverage is hereby extended to in- 
clude direct loss to the described 
property from Vandalism and Ma- 
licious Mischief. 2. The term ‘Van- 
dalism and Malicious Mischief’ as 
used herein is restricted to and in- 
cludes only wilful or malicious 
physical injury to or destruction of 
the described property. 3. When 
this policy covers direct loss to the 
described property, this Company 
shall not be liable under these pro- 
visions for any loss (a) to glass 
(other than glass building blocks) 
constituting a part of the build- 
ing; (b) by pilferage, theft, bur- 
glary or larceny, except loss by 
wilful or malicious physical injury 
to or destruction of a building de- 
scribed and covered hereunder.” 

The insured was successful in 
the trial court and the appellate 
court affirmed the decision in his 
favor with this reasoning: 

“The historical definition of van- 
dalism was derived from the de- 
struction of many monuments of 
art and literature by the Vandals, 
who, in the Fourth and Fifth Cen- 
turies, overran Gaul, Spain, and 
northern Africa, and, in 455 A. D., 


entered Italy and sacked Rome. 
(Webster’s New International Dic- 
tionary, 1951 edition.) It originally 
meant the barbaric and reckless 
destroying or spoiling of something 
venerable, artistic, or beautiful. 
However, in ordinary usage the 
word is not limited to destruction 
of works of art, but has been 
broadened in its meaning to include 
the destruction of property gen- 
erally. 91 C. J. S. Vandalism, p. 
802. 


Popular Meaning 


“Certainly it does not seem 
logical that the classic definition 
was intended by either the insurer 
or the insured in this case, for it is 
obvious that vandalism and malici- 
ous mischief insurance coverage on 
a warehouse for the storage of 
tobacco and miscellaneous sundries 
did not contemplate protecting 
works of art and historical monu- 
ments. The few cases which have 
interpreted insurance terms of this 
type have held similarly. Thus, 
‘We do not feel that we should here 
construe the word “vandalism” in 
its narrowest sense, but hold that 
the proper construction should be 
such as is considered in the popu- 
lar mind.’ Great American Ins. Co. 
v. Dedmon, 260 Ala. 330 (70 So. 
2d 421, 43 A. L. R. 2d 599). 

“The term ‘malicious mischief’ 
includes wilful physical injury to 
or destruction of property in gen- 
eral, real or personal, from ill will 
or resentment towards the owner 
or possesser. 54 C. J. S. Malicious 
Mischief #1, 3. Most of the cases 
which have interpreted this term 
arose out of criminal prosecutions. 
However, the acts of defaulting 
purchasers in wilfully and _ sys- 
tematically destroying and remov- 
ing fixtures from buildings, break- 
ing windows and frames, done in 
reckless disregard of the vendor’s 
rights and with deliberate intent 
to injure the vendor and avenge 
the purchaser’s ejectment, were 
held to constitute malicious mis- 
chief within a policy insuring prop- 
erty against vandalism and malici- 
ous mischief. Romanych v. Liver- 
pool and London and Globe Ins. Co., 
167 N. Y. S. 2d 398, 402, 8 Misc. 2d 
269. That acts of mischievous 
children may be vandalism, see 

Continued on page 54 
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Liberman v. American Lumber- 
mans Mut. Casualty Co., 203 Misc. 
816, 120 N. Y. S. 2d 43. 

“In the present case the evi- 
dence, concisely stated, was that 
people were heard walking on the 
roof of the warehouse and banging 
noises were heard, whereupon the 
proprietor sent his janitor up to 
see what the commotion was. The 
janitor testified that the day be- 
fore the leaks appeared in the 
ceiling he had run four or five 
children off the roof, that they 
were throwing rocks and running 
over the building, and that some of 
the rocks were as big as half a 
brick. 


Janitor's Evidence 


“The janitor then went on the 
roof and told the children to get 
off, whereupon he took the bricks 
and cleared off the roof. He further 
testified that he had run children 
off several times before, and that 
the roof had not leaked prior to 
the described incident. He testified 
that the subsequent entrance of 
water through the roof came 
through the holes which were 
found on the side of the roof from 
which he had chased the children, 
and that the damaged goods were 
underneath the holes in the roof 
which were made by the rocks. He 
testified positively that the chil- 
dren were running all over the roof 
throwing rocks at each other. How- 
ever, on cross-examination, he tes- 
tified he did not see the children 
throw rocks but could hear the 
rocks hitting the roof. 

“Mr. Dave Azar, the plaintiff’s 
witness, testified that when he 
opened the warehouse for business 
on the morning after the last chas- 
ing of the children from the roof, 
he discovered that a quantity of 
tobacco, candy, and cigarettes 
stored in the left side of the build- 
ing had been damaged by water 
leaking through the roof. He testi- 
fied that the goods were damaged, 
that the candy was soggy, and the 
cigarettes were all damp, and that 
they turn yellow when damp. 
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“The defendants’ evidence con- 
sisted of the testimony of a con- 
tractor, a roofer, and two insurance 
adjusters, all of whom testified as 
to the condition of the roof. The 
contractor and one of the adjusters 
testified that the roof was worn 
out, buckled up, and that the re- 
pairs allegedly made by the insured 
after the event indicated that a 
long crack in the roof had been 
filled recently and there was no evi- 
dence of any vandalism or wind- 
storm damage. The other adjuster 
stated he saw no damage done by 
vandals. 


Children's Acts Blamed 


“Thus, a jury question was pre- 
sented, and it appears that the jury 
could reasonably have concluded, 
as it did, that the acts of the chil- 
dren in throwing the rocks on the 
roof could have produced the holes 
allowing the entrance of the water 
which damaged the _ claimant’s 
goods. 

“Further, it seems clear to us 
that where children, playing on 
a roof throwing rocks either at 
each other or at the roof, cause in- 
jury to it, the damage is within 
the coverage of an insurance policy 
insuring against vandalism and 
malicious mischief. See the case of 
Unkelsbee v. Homestead Ins. Co. of 
Baltimore (1945), Mun. Ct. App. 
D. C. 41 A. 2d 168, 170, where the 
court held that the fact that a 
three-and-a-half-year-old child was 
too young to be capable of enter- 
taining any criminal intent did not 
prevent his act causing damage to 
property from being vandalism. 
Where children engage in acts such 
as the record here discloses, there 
is a wilful or malicious destruction 
within the definition in these in- 
suring agreements of vandalism 
and malicious mischief.” 


“Completed Operations”? 


HE insured brought an action 


against his insurer claiming 
that it was obliged to defend him 
under his contractor’s liability pol- 
icy. The company had refused to 
defend him and he sought to re- 
cover his expenses in defending 
himself. 

It appears that one of his em- 
ployees serviced an oil burner 
which exploded, injuring the em- 


ployee. A third party complaint 
was served on the insured and the 
company refused to defend it be- 
cause the insured did not have 
“completed operations” coverage in 
the policy. The company argued 
that because the third party com- 
plaint alleged that a “service call” 
was made “prior to the alleged ac- 
cident,” this must be construed as 
meaning that the service was com- 
pleted at the time of the accident. 

The plaintiff-insured recovered 
a judgment in the trial court. On 
appeal, the judgment was affirmed 
but by a 3 to 2 decision. We quote 
the majority opinion: 

“The third-party complaint, 
which the plaintiff claims the de- 
fendant was obliged to defend, al- 
leges that ‘a service call’ was made 
‘prior to the alleged accident.’ It is 
because of this allegation that the 
defendant urges there was no cov- 
erage and it was therefore not 
obliged to defend. The plaintiff 
contends that we must not neces- 
sarily draw the conclusion that be- 
cause of the use of the word ‘prior’ 
the service visit was completed be- 
fore the accident occurred. 


Obliged to Defend 


“However, assuming that the de- 
fendant’s construction be accepted, 
it would still be obliged to defend 
if the third-party complaint, be- 
cause of other allegations, allows 
for a recovery against the insured 
upon a showing that the accident 
occurred during, rather than after, 
the service visit. In other words 
the question presented is: Does the 
use of the word ‘prior’ in the third- 
party complaint exclude the possi- 
bility of recovery against the in- 
sured for an accident that occurred 
during the service call? It perhaps 
would exclude such recovery if the 
third-party complaint was limited 
to the allegation with respect to 
the prior service call. It pleads 
more, however. Paragraph eight of 
the complaint would fasten liabil- 
ity on the insured if the plaintiff 
in the original action obtained ‘any 
judgment’ against the third-party 
plaintiff. 

“Based upon the pleadings in the 
original action it is conceivable 
that the plaintiff might have re- 
covered against the defendant upon 
proof that the accident occurred 
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during a service call. The pleading 
in that action does not preclude 
such a result. Inasmuch as the 
third-party plaintiff seeks through 
its third-party complaint to hold 
the insured or third-party de- 
fendant responsible for ‘any judg- 
ment that may be entered by the 
plaintiff herein’ against the third- 
party plaintiff, liability might very 
well have fallen on the insured upon 
a factual showing of an accident 
during a service call. In the cir- 
cumstances and based upon the 
pleadings, it became the duty of 
the defendant to defend this ac- 
tion.” 


Dissenting Opinion 


The dissenting opinion said: 
“Unquestionably, defendant as a 
liability insurance carrier was 
under a duty to defend an action 
against the insured if the pleading 
in that action alleged facts suf- 
ficient to bring the case within the 
coverage of the policy. That obliga- 
tion existed even though the suit 
was groundless, false or fraudu- 
lent (Goldberg v. Lumber Mutual 
Cas. Ins. Co., 297 N. Y. 148). The 
sole question here is whether the 
third-party complaint, served on 
the insured, on its face, neverthe- 
less, alleged facts which come with- 
in the coverage of the policy. 

“Paragraph five of the third- 
party complaint alleges in plain 
language that on January 7, 1957, 
‘and prior to the alleged accident’ 
the insured’s agents made a service 
call and ‘among other things 
checked burner, relays and thermo- 
stat.’ The only reasonable inter- 
pretation of these allegations is 
that the servicing of the oil burn- 
er was a completed operation when 
the explosion occurred. As a com- 
pleted operation it was excluded 
from the coverage of the policy in 
suit (U. S. Sanitary Specialties 
Corp’n v. Globe Indemnity Co., 7 
Cir., 204 F 2d 774). 

“There was nothing ambiguous 
in the language which might create 
any reasonable doubt that there 
was even potentially a case within 
the coverage of the policy. More- 
over, about six months before the 
service of the third-party com- 
plaint, both the insured and the 
third-party plaintiff had been in- 
formed by the insurer that the em- 
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ployee of the insured had completed 
his work and left the premises be- 
fore the explosion occurred. Hence, 
when the third-party complaint 
was prepared and served, the lan- 
guage ‘prior to the alleged acci- 
dent’ evidently was deliberately 
used to express the true facts. 
“While the duty of an insured 
to defend must be broadly adjudi- 
cated, it should not be imposed 
upon the basis of an implausible 
interpretation of plain language. 
Any reasonable doubt as to the ob- 


ligation to defend must be resolved 
in favor of the insured. However. 
liability should not stem from an 
ex post facto sophistical exegesis 
which does violence to the plain 
words of the third-party complaint. 
As Justice Black said, in another 
connection, in Clay v. Sun Insur- 
ance Office (363 U. S. 207, 215): 
‘The only way to get ambiguity 
into this section is to import it.’ 
(Ross v. Maryland Casualty Co., 
N. Y. Supreme Court, Appellate 
Division, October 19, 1960.)” @ 
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Sell And Hold A Group Case 
| With This New Service 


Group insurance should help boost morale, 
hold key employees, and stimulate productivity. 


But this happens only if employees appreciate 
their insurance and recognize the employer as the 
man who makes it possible. 


Occidental’s new MANAGEMENT 
RECOGNITION PROGRAM builds that 


employee appreciation. 


It’s done with posters, payroll notices, letters, news 
stories, and good will materials. And it’s all 

done for the employer by Occidental. We install 
the program. We supply materials to maintain it. 


No additional cost. 


A door opener to group prospects, this service 
helps make sales. Helps keep the employer satisfied. 
(That holds the case on the books.) 


Employers by the thousands are learning about 
Management Recognition in an extensive 
advertising campaign now under way in Nation’s 
Business and Business Week. 


They will want to hear more about it—from you! 


OCCIDENTAL LIFE 


Insurance Company of California 
Home Office: Los Angeles/ Earl Clark, C.L.U., Vice President 
(A MEMBER OF THE TRANSAMERICA INSURANCE GROUP) 


We pay Lifetime Renewals...they last as long as you do! 
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Another Product of 
Berkshire Life’s 
Project One 
Breakthrough! 


The Editor Answers 


BIG NEWS 


for 
BUSINESS 
INSURANCE 
BUYERS 


For the first time, Berkshire 
Life offers two separate 
lines of policies. The buyer 
has his choice of maximum 
protection at low outlay or 
high early cash value plans, 
with a one year term divi- 
dend option, in addition to 
the usual dividend options, 
and a choice of other bene- 
fits which may be added to 
either. 


With premiums based on 
the new 1958 CSO Mortality 
Table and a new policy 
pricing system, the new 
Berkshire Life plans com- 
bine an unbelievable degree 
of flexibility and versatility 
with valuable new options 
and privileges, all at outlays 
so low you wouldn’t believe 
the plans were backed by 
one of the nation’s oldest, 
most reputable companies. 


Berkshire representatives 
also have the benefit of 
complete new merchandis- 
ing tools including powerful 
visual materials and flex- 
ible, motivating proposals. 


For full details, contact 
the nearest Berkshire 
Life General Agency 


Abyrasuire LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


PITTSFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


A MUTUAL COMPANY FOUNDED IN 1851 


LIFE, ACCIDENT & SICKNESS, 
PENSION PLANS, ANNUITIES 


Here Are the Figures 
Editor: 

In your November 1960 Statisti- 
cal Issue of The Spectator, you 
list the top ten ranking insurance 
carriers for Workmen’s Compen- 
sation. We noted this ranking with 
much interest since our writing 
is now near that of the tenth rank- 
ing carrier. 

We were in hopes that you 
might have a listing of the car- 
riers beyond the tenth in rank 
that you could send us. We would 
also be very interested in knowing 
whether you have available the 
1960 figures. 

Mel R. Cox 
San Francisco, Calif. 


The Editor Answers: 

Latest returns on this race are 
included in the “Casualty Insur- 
ance Index,” enclosed with the next 
copy of The Spectator. These are 
the 1960 figures, which will prob- 
ably determine the rankings we’ll 
publish again next November. 


Income Analyzed 
Editor: 

I wish to commend you for your 
article on the “Life Income Dol- 
lar Analyzed (February 1961 is- 
sue). It will, I am sure, be of in- 
terest throughout the life insur- 
ance industry. 

A reprint of this article would 
be much appreciated. 

John Gall 
Appleton, Wis. 


The Editor Answers: 

We were glad to send Mr. Gall 
a copy—and we have a few more 
for our friends, one to a customer. 
Or we’ll send ten or more in a bun- 
dle for a small charge. 


Focus in Depth 
Editor: 

The Spectator (March 1961) 
arrived this morning and I am 


very enthused about your article 
on our consumer survey. It is far 
superior to anything written to 
date. I am particularly glad to 
see the concept of “goals” pulled 
out and discussed lucidly. 
Robert C. Nuckols 
Life Insurance Agency 
Management Association 
Hartford, Conn. 


Editor: 

Congratulations on the percep- 
tive analysis and excellent report- 
ing of the LUTC-LIAMA survey 
of consumer opinion on life in- 
surance. (“Goals Can Aid Life 
Selling,” March 1961.) As you un- 
doubtedly suspect, LUTC’s part 
in this survey was designed pri- 
marily to help us turn up facts 
and opinions on the part of the 
consumer which we might take 
into account as we revise LUTC’s 
courses and training procedures 
for students enrolled. 

Your article igs a big help in 
reinforcing some of the conclu- 
sions we have drawn and classified 
as important for the salesman. 

This article is most apparently 
the result of careful study of the 
report and a conscientious writ- 
ing job. I hope that every one of 
your readers gives it his full con- 
sideration—and passes along the 
copy to others for an even wider 
distribution. 

Loran E. Powell 
Life Underwriting 
Training Council 
Washington, D. C. 


The Editor Answers: 

The LIAMA-LUTC study, “Life 
Insurance in Focus,” overwhelmed 
us with its scope and penetration. 
Special parts of it are still to be 
published, and The Spectator 
hopes to bring its readers further 
insights into this significant re- 
search project. @ 
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INVESTMENTS 


Mining, Coal Firms May 


Bring Unexpected Returns 


Seven often a magic number for the patient investor 
willing to wait out the painful process of development. 
By Ervin L. Hall, partner, Davis & Hall, Investment Mot. 


HESE are changing times. The 
Jt changes, we all know, reach 
into every segment of the econ- 
omy. We have always been subject 
to change, but some periods in 
history have been much more dra- 
matic than others. The Renais- 
sance in Europe for instance, and 
the Industrial Revolution in Eng- 
land. 

Our present changing time is 
also a dramatic period with new 
developments and discoveries com- 
ing thick and fast. From all 
indications the trend is likely to 
continue. After years of hard work 
thousands of new products, both 
scientific and industrial, have come 
to fruition. The achievement of 
splitting the atom was one vital 
development. That opened a wide 
horizon through which many new 
concepts have flowed. 

These changes have not been 
confined solely to new industries. 
They have increased the effici- 
ency of operation and the ability 
to control the flow of work in in- 
dustries that have been in exis- 
tence for centuries. Such prosaic 
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industries as gold mining and coal 
mining have been rejuvenated. 
The methods of producing steel 
have taken large forward strides. 

These examples may appear a 
little far fetched in this age of 
electronics and space probing. But 
in the glow of new discoveries 
there may be some hidden invest- 
ment values in established com- 
panies that keep in step with 
change. A few examples may be 
helpful. 

Homestake Mining has kept in 
step by adopting new methods and 
the most modern machinery in its 
extraction of gold. The company 
is the largest gold producer in 
the United States. Its ore reserves 
are large and of high grade. But 
even with modern equipment the 
cost of production is comparative- 
ly high when placed against the 
fixed price of the principal prod- 
uct of the company—gold. 

This situation could change 
with the present tendency of the 
Government to run into unbalanc- 
ed budgets and large foreign com- 
mitments. Only a short time ago 


there was considerable to-do over 
the drain on our gold reserve. Al- 
though the drain has slowed down 
for the moment, there has been 
no basic change. A new worry 
over the value of gold in relation 
to dollars could once again arise. 
As an anchor to windward against 
depreciating paper currencies, 
Homestake could in time be a val- 
uable investment. 

A coal company that has taken 
advantage of the changing times 
is Truax-Traer. This company has 
given up its less promising West 
Virginia properties and has con- 
centrated its efforts in Illinois and 
North Dakota. Thanks to scientific 
developments, coal mining now is 
extremely efficient with the re- 
sult that labor costs are low. The 
bulk of the production of Truax 
is sold to utility companies, where 
the demand for a dependable fuel 
supply is a steady and growing 
one. 

In addition, new sources of de- 
mand are likely to develop for 
Truax. Utility companies have 
found it advantageous to locate 
generating plants near coal mines. 
This new trend has been made pos- 
sible because electricity can be 
transmitted over high tension 
wires today for a much greater 
distance without material loss 
than was possible twenty years 
ago. Both Truax and the utilities 
have taken advantage of this sci- 
entific breakthrough. 

Not long ago coal was consid- 
ered a decadent industry, going 
the way of the old street car. Our 
changing times have put new life 
into the industry for both the 
present and the reasonable future. 
Truax-Traer with an aggressive 
management should benefit from 
the increasing demand for its 
product. 


Steel Comeback 


We have all heard talk about 
the steel industry running into 
new and aggressive competition 
from plastics and aluminum. The 
new materials were to supplant 
the old or at least make heavy 
inroads. The steel industry, how- 
ever, has not admitted that the 
glamorous new world will check 
its progress. The industry has 

Continued on page 58 
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Continued from page 57 


been active in promoting scientific 
methods for greater steel produc- 
tion at lower cost. 


New Methods 


An example of a company that 
is not taking a defeatist attitude 
on competition is National Steel. 
The company has been fortunate 
in having a wide-awake manage- 
ment. It was one of the first to 
use oxygen in open-hearth furn- 
aces. The use of oxygen is spread- 
for the simple reason that it 
increases the operating efficiency 
of the furnaces and substantially 
reduces fuel costs. 

In addition National Steel in 
its annual report states that it 
is applying the findings of a re- 
search program by adding equip- 
ment for the injection of natural 
gas into blast furnaces. The in- 
jection of coal has also been tried. 
These moves admittedly are still 
in the experimental stage. How- 
ever, they give an idea of how 
the progressive steel companies 
are taking advantage of the sci- 
entific discoveries of our chang- 
ing times. 

These examples are offered to 


show how widespread is the in- 
fluence of our present era. None 
of the companies mentioned is 
in new or glamorous fields but all 
have possibilities for the patient 
investor. One reason for giving 
thought to rejunvenated indus- 
tries is to keep alive our search 
for true values. Sometimes these 
lie hidden when the emphasis is 
on modern and younger companies. 

When we look for values in the 
more glamorous fields of today, 
we may have a tendency to expect 
too rapid a growth. Careful sur- 
veys made by both the government 
and industry have turned up some 
interesting facts connected with 
the development and growth of 
new products. 


Time Factor 


Apparently it takes about sev- 
en years from the time an idea 
is conceived to the time the prod- 
uct is in a position to produce 
some revenue to its discoverer. 
Naturally some products may take 
a little longer. But the average 
of seven years is a pretty good 
guide. Many of the products that 
we now use, and more or less take 
for granted, are the result of the 
seven years of work and hope. 
These are the success stories. 

Much work and money has also 
gone into projects that have failed 
to develop. We investors cannot 
know all that goes on in the many 





experimental laboratories, but we 
can be careful in our analysis. 
Some promising products never 
get beyond the initial experimental 
stage. Others progress irregular- 
ly, and some reach the final 
stage in a blaze of glory. 


Earnings Jump 


Even at this point considerable 
time may elapse before the prod- 
uct actually contributes to earn- 
ing power. Corning Glass, for in- 
stance, came through with a ce- 
ramic product known ag Pyro- 
ceram a couple of years ago. Re- 
cently the Borden Company an- 
nounced a “900” diet formula. 
In both cases management warned 
that the effect of the new prod- 
uct on earning power would be 
negligible for some time. Both 
stocks, however, immediately had 
a speculative whirl which evapo- 
rated in a few days. 

There is a danger in becoming 
too anxious to participate in the 
latest miracle. It would be better 
to keep your eyes open for new 
ideas. Try to evaluate the future 
potential before the idea reaches 
the rumor stage. Such investing 
comes under the head of forward 
thinking. Investments carefully 
made can pay off handsomely if 
one has patience. 

International Telephone is an 
example of a gradual change from 
a widespread telephone system to 
an electronic company with effi- 
cient laboratories both here and 
abroad. The trend was not rapid 
but it was definite and foresee- 
able. Within the past year the 
pace has accelerated. Commitments 
made in this company a few years 
ago on the expectation of its sci- 
entific activities have turned out 
most profitably. 

Today many new companies are 
being organized in the glamorous 
fields of electronics, space re- 
search, and special services. These 
will all go through problem periods 


“COVER-ALL POLICY” + FIRE 
EXTENDED COVERAGE » HOMEOWNERS 
AUTOMOBILE + ALL FORMS CASUALTY 
FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS 
AVIATION 


WORLD-WIDE CLAIM SERVICE 


with hopes and failures and, in 
some cases, ultimate success. The 
job of the investor is to differen- 
tiate between those that have real 
possibilities and those that are 
merely one of many in a crowded 
field. 

In such a period of rapid de- 
velopment it is wise not to pay 
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too high a price for a future hope. 
A great deal depends on manage- 
ment, the line along which the 
company is working, the financial 
backing, and the present day spec- 
ulative enthusiasm for the stock. 
Speculation can sometimes result 
in unrealistic values. 

To look forward to new horizons 
is exhilarating. Today consider- 
able enthusiasm is being gener- 
ated over the possibility of an 
upturn in the economy. The ef- 
fort of the Administration to stim- 
ulate this upturn adds an extra 
push. There are signs already of 
speculation on the future and in 
some cases unwarranted specula- 
tion. This was highlighted recent- 
ly by Keith Funston, president of 
the New York Stock Exchange. 


Progress Uneven 


Any period of expanding hori- 
zons goes through cycles of frus- 
tration, excess optimism, and ex- 
treme pessimism. Progress never 
runs along a straight line. The 
great scientific developments of 
the last two decades have not been 
steady advances. Five years ago 
it was expected that atomic power 
would soon invade all power fields. 
Time has gone on and we are 
still far from the point where 
atomic energy will be a truly 
competitive power source. Govern- 
ment subsidies will make it pos- 
sible to operate in some areas. The 
high cost of competitive fuels will 
give atomic power an advantage 
in sections like New England. 
But atomic power is not yet the 
great boon originally anticipated. 

These changing times have been 
going on for many years and yet 
during these years the stock mar- 
ket has not always reflected opti- 
mism. Ags recently as last Sep- 
tember and October there was 
plenty of gloom around on the 
outlook for the economy. Optimis- 
tic thoughts sort of bogged down. 
General concern was felt over 
profit margins and rising unem- 
ployment. Now, only a few months 
later we have regained our op- 
timism—and this without any 
sparkling economic improvement. 
The improvement is likely to come 
but the enthusiasm, as_ usually 
happens, has preceded it. 
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In taking all these changes in 
stride we are sorely in need of 
a balance wheel. To forget com- 
panies such as Homestake, Truax 
and National Steel as possible in- 
vestment media could be short- 
sighted. To become overly inter- 
ested in the new and sparkling 
companies could result in heavy 
losses. To overlook the more firm- 
ly established and steadily grow- 
ing companies could stagnate an 
investment program. So we get 
back to the old requirement of 
judgment and patience. 


These are old time virtues but 
they are still essential elements 
for investment success. The prob- 
lems that beset us today are new 
but they are not unusual for we 
have always had problems. Per- 
haps Alexander Pope was think- 
ing ahead of his time when he 
wrote, “Be not the first by whom 
the new is tried nor yet the last 
to lay the old aside.” There are 
profitable investment opportuni- 
ties in both the old and the 
new. Your job is to find them. @ 

—Written April 14, 1961 
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can be your downtall 


GET 
THE 
JUMP 
ON 
BUSINESS 
INSURANCE 
SALES! 


If you’re in a corner when it comes to getting 
prospects to buy business insurance, make the 
smart move that has helped many brokers sell 


more partnership insurance. Send for Prudential’s 


helpful booklet—‘‘Your Partner Can Be 

Your Downfall.” Prudential’s wonderfully simple 
booklet gives you two moves when you’re 
planning to go after more business insurance: 


(1) It helps you to explain this kind of insurance 


more effectively. (2) It tells your prospect, 


point-by-point, just what business insurance does 


. .. and why he needs it. And—the crowning 


touch is that Prudential’s simple sales aid is so 


easy to understand ... so clear . . . so concise; 


it gives your client pertinent information in a 


brightly illustrated picture and caption story. 


Your client gets all the facts—you increase your 
profits with king-size partnership insurance sales. 


Your move: send in the coupon, today! 


Your 
Partner 


F AMERICA 


THE PRUDENTIAL 





Combat Inflation 


Continued from page 43 


This built-in hedge against in- 
flation can be fortified if the pol- 
icyholder also applies his dividends 
to the purchase of additional paid- 
up insurance. 

It’s also probable that the divi- 
dends themselves might be greater 
if interest rates continue to in- 
crease, as they have in the past 
few years. 

Dividend additions, therefore, 
when coupled with the life income 
settlement option, can easily out- 
strip any normal hike in the infla- 
tionary pattern. 

MONY, as other companies do, 
will guarantee the monthly pay- 
ments for minimum periods, so if 
the widow should die within the 
period, secondary _ beneficiaries 
would receive the commuted value 
of the balance of payments due. 

All these provisions constitute an 


effective sales argument, as well as 
evidence that insurance is flexible 
enough to counteract any vagaries 
of the value of the dollar. 

It is still true, of course, that 
inflation which takes place after 
the payments begin will have an ef- 


fect on the purchasing power of 
the payments. This makes it dou- 
bly important, therefore, that pol- 
icyholders be told of all the guar- 
antees and flexibilities that only a 
well rounded insurance program 
can provide. @ 


Inflation Hedge 


The following tables show, in ef- 
fect, the amount of inflation that 
would automatically be offset by 
the rising monthly income based on 
the shorter life expectancies under 
the life income settlement option. 


The figures in the tables are in 
terms of monthly income payments 
per $10,000 of life insurance. Table 
I uses age 25 as the basis of com- 
parison, and Table II uses age 40. 


Table | 


Widow’s Age When Payments 
Start. . 
Monthly Payments. 
% Increase Over the 
10-year Period.... XX 
% Increase Since Age 25. ... XX 


25 35 45 55 
$27.50 $30.50 $35.00 $42.50 


1% 18% 21% 31% 
1% 27% 55% 


65 
$55.55 


102% 


Table Il 


Widow’s Age When Payments 
Start. . 
Monthly Payments. . 
% (Increase Over the 
10-year Period... xXx 
% Increase Since Age 40... . XX 


40 
$32.50 


50 60 70 
$38.50 $48.20 $64.80 


18% 25% 34% 
18% 48% 99% 





123 West North Street 





In February, we credit R & R’s Tax and Business Insurance 
Course with materially helping us get three $100,000 and one 
$150,000 life applications. The $150,000 was on a 63 year old man. 
This is a good return for time and effort spent on the course. 


Carl Songer, Indianapolis General Agent 
for the Washington National Life 


IF YOU WANT RESULTS LIKE THIS—THEN YOU CAN FIND OUT ALL ABOUT THE COURSE 


BY WRITING TO 


THE RESEARCH & REVIEW SERVICE OF AMERICA, INC. 


Hilbert Rust, C.L.U., President 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
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Mail This Card 
To Increase 
Your Income 


Personal Producers . 
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ATTENTION 


General Agents- Brokers Personal Producers 
Mail the attached card 
and... 


I'll prove you can increase your 


present income 4LQ% 


I’m Ray Campbell, Life Agency Director for Old Equity Life Insurance Company. 
Over the years we have built a solid reputation in the Health Insurance field. Now 
we are actively engaged in setting up a complete Life Insurance Division. 


l’d like to talk to you if you are one of the following: 
(a) A personal producer writing at least $300,000 a year 


(b) You are seeking the opportunity to start your own General Agency 
or 
(c) You are already an established G. A. or Broker and want to increase your 


income without increasing your present volume. 


Frankly, we need good men. . .and we’re willing to pay. Our new commission schedule 
is TOPS. That’s why | say, “‘I’ll prove you can increase your present income 40%!” 


| won’t waste your time. After you see Old Equity’s ‘‘10 Point Success Plan’’—you'll 
know you can increase your earnings immediately — WITH NO INVESTMENT ON 


YOUR PART! 


Tear off the above Air Mail card and mail it right now . . . TODAY! Opportunities are 
presently available in: 


¢ Arkansas ¢ Florida « Illinois * Indiana * lowa «* Kentucky -* Louisiana ¢ Michigan 
¢ Minnesota * Mississippi * Missouri * Ohio * Oklahoma « Pennsylvania * Tennessee * West Virginia 


‘OLD EQUITY LIFE 


‘ 


Faesee 2ance Compan Ly NOTE 


old equity building, evanston, illinois 


oJ “tg Old Equity writes 
pomn ~a NON-MEDICAL up to 
i and including age 50! 


May 1961 





200th Anniversary 


Continued from page 41 


ganized “Corporation for the Relief 
of poor and distressed Presbyterian 
Ministers and of the poor and dis- 
tressed Widows afd Children of 
Presbyterian Ministers.” Like most 
of the prominent men of his time, 
Alison took his civic responsibili- 
ties seriously, and was active in a 
multitude of local enterprises. 


The Ministers’ Fund still oper- 
ates in Philadelphia at 18th & Wal- 
nut Streets in quiet opulence, close 
to the greenery of Rittenhouse 
Square. The predecessor of the 
Fund began in 1717. On Septem- 
ber 19 of that year, The Presby- 
terian Synod meeting in Philadel- 
phia set up a committee to manage 
the affairs of a “Fund for Pious 
Uses.” This fund was strictly a 
charitable venture and relied on 
voluntary contributions. 

It was Francis Alison who was 
chiefly responsible for getting the 














Highlights of 1960 


Assets: $425,820,953 Premium Income (sales): $229,638,538 
*Underwriting Earnings: $22,240,681 *Investment Earnings: $11,462,210 
*Policyholder dividends: $20,072,224 


*Excludes Life Company Operations 


Fidelity of Fulton increased insurance-in-force 30 per cent and dividends to policy- 
holders 17.7 per cent in its third year as a member of the Kemper Insurance group. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Company 
Chicago 40 
Statement at the close of business December 31, 1960, as reported to the Depart- 
ment of Insurance, State of Illinois (All bonds amortized. Stocks at book value, which 
is less than market value. If all stocks were valued at market, assets would be increased 
$11,397,903. Surplus would rise by the same amount, less a reserve with which to 
pay the 25% capital gains tax.) 


ASSETS 

eae Serres Fee Reh aera 
U.S. government bills, certificates and notes... . 
U.S. government bonds................. 
Canadian government bonds. . . 

State, county and municipal bonds 

Public utility and other bonds 

iid cnold axon wOceached ete eae eleraldiw os 
First mortgages and collateral loans 

Real estate (including company buildings). . . 
Premiums in transmission 

Accrued interest and other assets 


TOTAL ASSETS 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for losses and adjusting expenses 

Reserve for unearned premiums................ 

Reserve for taxes, expenses and reinsurance...... 9,054,379.65 

Reserve for dividends to policyholders......... 24,396,321.97 
y ees : ....-$220,726,148.62 

Reserve for portfolio fluctuation. . . .$10,000,000.00 

Reserve for contingencies . 10,000,000.00 

Net Surplus 35,000,000.00 

$275,726,148.62 


$ 9,871,036.37 
101,732,651.27 
48,202,252.43 
7,248,922.75 
48,161,363.83 
13,562,850.43 
21,092,052.24 
909,765.07 
16,018,833.94 
5,259,789.12 
3,666,631.17 


$275,726,148.62 


$133,203,752.00 
54,071,695.00 


SURPLUS AS REGARDS POLICYHOLDERS . 


Securities carried at $17,628,374 in the above statement 
are deposited as required by law. 


Other companies in the Kemper Insurance group include: American Motorists 
Insurance Company, Chicago 40; Fidelity Life Association, A Mutual Legal Reserve 
Company, of Fulton, Illinois; American Manufacturers Mutual Insurance Company, 
Home Office New York 17, Executive Office Chicago 6; Federal Mutual Insurance 
Company, Chicago 40. We will be glad to supply financial statements on request. 
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Overseas operations in Brazil + Puerto Rico 
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Fund for Pious Uses changed into 
a corporation with contracts en- 
forceable at law. In preparing his 
charter, he was aided by the power- 
ful William Allen, then chief jus- 
tice of Pennsylvania and a former 
mayor of Philadelphia. The charter 
was granted on January 11, 1759, 
and Alison became secretary of the 
new corporation. 

He also served in an actuarial 
capacity. Using the plan of the 
Presbyterian Church of Scotland 
as a guide, Alison made some 
changes in rates and benefits after 
careful scientific calculation. The 
contract he eventually worked out 


Pictured above is the Rev. Francis Alison, 
founder and one of the first policyholders 
of the Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund. In his 
earlier years, Alison had founded the New 
London Academy, which later grew into 
the University of Delaware. With the Rev. 
Robert Cross, he got a charter for the 
Ministers’ Fund as a corporation in 1759. 
At the same time he was serving as vice- 
provost of the College of the City of 
Philadelphia and rector of its Academy 
and Charitable School—now the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. 


with the aid of Benjamin Chew, 
the famous pre-Revolutionary at- 
torney, consisted of three parts. 
First was the indenture itself by 
which the insured obligated himself 
to pay a fixed sum annually for 
which the corporation was to pay 
his beneficiaries a specified an- 
nuity. 

The second part of the policy set 
forth the guaranteed conditions of 
the contract. Third the insured 
executed a bond for the payment of 
premiums. Later to this was added 
a still more stringent judgment 
note. This early insuring body did 
not want to be unduly annoyed by 
lapses! @ 
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“OWE OF THE NICEST THINGS ABOUT 
SELLING INSURANCE IS THE 
PLEASANT WOKKING CONDITIONS.” 











Title Companies 


Continued from page 39 


Operating expenses amounted to 
$35,158,903 permitting an indicated 
operating gain of $4,377,221. The 
expense ratio was 85.5 per cent, 


Title Companies in New York Operating Results 1960 


and the gain 10.6 per cent. The 
net income after taxes was $3,463,- 
994, while dividends paid to stock- 
holders in 1960 amounted _ to 
$1,926,608. Of interest is the fact 
that while the two out of state 
companies had 43.5 of the total 
assets of the group their premiums 
amounted to 70.0 per cent of the 


total premiums. However, the total 
operating income of the other state 
carriers was only 37.1 per cent 
of the total operational income. 
One unusual fact about the New 
York State companies is the num- 
ber of men active and well known 
in the politics of the state who 
are on their boards of directors. @ 











NAME 


( 


CAPT TAL 





SURPLUS 
TO TOTAL 
POLICY - | OPERATING 

HOLDERS PREMIUMS | _INOOME 


INVEST- 
MENT 
INCOME 











LOSSES 
INC. 





OPERATING 
EXPENSES 
INC. 


OPERATIONAL 
GAIN 


NET INOGOME 
AFTER TAXES 











DIVIDENDS 





Albany Title, 
Albany, N. Y. 2,578 $ 
American Title, 
Miami, Fla. , 684 
City Title, 
New York, N. Y. , 007 
Guaranteed Title & Mortgage 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 394 
Lawyers Mortage & Title 
New York, N. Y. 


Investors Syndicate Title 
& Guarantee, New York, N. Y. 


Home Title Guarantee, 
Brooklyn, N. Y 


Intercounty Title & Guarantee 


Floral Park, N. J. 


Lawyers Title, 


Richmond, Va. 


Mathews Bond & Guarantee, 
New York, N. Y 


Metropolitan Title Guarantee G., 
New York, N. Y 


Monroe Abstract & Title, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Security Title & Guarantee, 
New York, N. Y. 


Title Guarantee, New York, N. Y. 


150,000 $ 


1,737, 356 


250,000 


776, 200 


2,121,913 


250, 000 


528, 000 


360, 983 


5, 150,000 


150,000 


225, 000 


300, 000 


400, 000 


197,221 $ 4,301 $ 34,487 $ 6,144 $ 


5,385,920 1,162,105 1,873,493 


464, 408 424,096 1,411, 


25,016 


1, 350, 565 267,573 1,813, 48,519 


2,829, 75, 636 


2, 350, 


271,907 


2,559, 17 158,904 


2, 288 , 2! 042 108,839 


15,484,746 10,637,098 0,472 541,006 


189,272 31 


385,795 60,854 456, 372 


603, 604 39, 646 


1,093, 


771,736 290,786 2,279,602 32, 966 


7,285,990 1,831,803 8,049,719 


293,725 


106,064 


6,496 


15,610 


4,709 


34,505 


194,746 


45 $ 38,264 -3,822 $ 1,711 $ 


375 


1,561,195 206, 233 202,839 201,828 


1, 353,5 51, 162 4,924 40,001 


1,835,562 -38,013 10,506 


1,124, 126 37,584 92,416 


. ” . ™ 
1,647 26, 927 


254, 833 


4, 411,764 578, 686 383,067 132,000 


3,951,384 231,855 185, 460 73,211 


, 305,205 915, 000 


68, 470 30,000 


106, 157 


143,548 883,824 533, 484 





Totals 


May 1961 


2,146,421 16,702,348 41,105,128 


1,789,252 


1,521, 498 


377,221 3,463,994 1,926, 608 
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Property 1960 


Continued from page 37 


227,000 and a losses paid ratio of 
45.4 per cent. This business was 
22.1 per cent of the aggregate pre- 
miums written. Miscellaneous lines 
with premiums of $1,606,080,000 
had 11.3 per cent of all business and 
a loss ratio of 44.2 per cent. 

In individual lines there were five 











WANTED 


Small life or health-accident 


companies seeking merger, 
amalgamation, or sale. Par- 


ticipate in expanded opera- 


tions, under sound guidance, | 


with policies designed to meet 
today’s opportunities. John 
Alan Appleman, founder of 
Disability & Casualty Inter- 
Insurance Exchange, is look- 
ing for small companies with 
growing pains or in need of 


assistance. 


Write 
JouNn ALAN APPLEMAN 
THE MAPLES 


URBANA, ILLINOIS 














lines each of which produced pre- 
miums in excess of one billion dol- 
lars. In order of size, they are au- 
tomobile liability (bodily injury) 
with premiums written of $2.9 bil- 
lion, auto physical damage $2.1 bil- 
lion, fire $1.7 billion, workmens 
compensation $1.5 billion, and auto- 
mobile liability (property damage) 
$1.2 billion. 

The combined surplus for the 
protection of policyholders, includ- 
ing all voluntary special and con- 
tingency reserves and, in the case 
of the capital stock companies, 
paid in capital was $11,432,339,623. 
This represented 39.3 per cent of 
the companies’ total assets. 

The surplus of the stock compa- 
nies was $9,406,327,488. This rep- 
resented 41.8 per cent of the assets 
of the stock companies and 82.0 per 
cent of the aggregate surplus of 
the 1118 companies. Mutual com- 
panies surplus amounted to $1,757,- 
300,612. This was 15.3 per cent of 
aggregate surplus and 30.1 per cent 
of the assets of mutual companies. 
The surplus of the reciprocals to- 
taled $266,711,523 or 2.4 per cent 
of the total surplus funds and 35.1 
per cent of the total assets of the 
reciprocals. 

Premiums written were at an all 
time high in 1960 with a total of 
$14,211,154,783. This item was 
174.1 per cent of the unearned pre- 
mium reserve of all companies. In- 
cluded in the total premiums writ- 
ten are those of stock companies 
amounting to $10,297,719 for 72.5 
per cent of the total, mutual pre- 
miums of $3,374,760,561 or 23.7 per 
cent of the total with reciprocals 
having 3.8 per cent amounting to 
$538,674,999. 

It may be noted that while stock 
companies owned 77.3 per cent of 
the total assets and 82.0 per cent 
of the policyholders surplus, their 
premiums written in 1960 were 72.5 
per cent of the total premiums. Mu- 
tual companies with 20.1 per cent 
of the assets and 15.3 per cent of 
the surplus wrote 23.7 per cent of 
the business. 

On the whole 1960 was not too 
bad an underwriting year. There 
was an underwriting profit of $372,- 
204,941 or 2.7 per cent. 

Also in 1960 investments were 
producing due income and the mar- 
ket for securities was stable. Ex- 


penses were within proper limits. | 





Federal intervention in rate regu- 
lation could upset the entire under- 
writing structure. There could be 
hope that the Congressional inves- 
tigation might bring a better un- 
derstanding of some of the under- 
lying problems inherent in sound 
underwriting and thus lead to a 
solution more reasonable than we 
might otherwise have faced. Insur- 
ance men must be prepared to pre- 
sent a-complete picture of their 
business and so receive a fair hear- 
ing from state and federal govern- 
ment officials. @ 
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REPRINT 


“For Added Service, Explain Malpractice 
Policy to Doctors’, repr 

April, 196] issue of THE 

now available. The artic'e 
physicians and surgeons 
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15 cents each, 10 or more 


have some reprints available 
the article “Profiting from Business Maga- 
zines’, reprinted from the March 
sue of THE SPECTATOR. What happs 
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Company News 


Continued from page 45 


surance, member of the Pacific Em- 
ployers Group, Los Angeles. Oper- 
ations are being expanded into all 
other casualty lines and into states 
other than California. 

UNITED AMERICAN LIFE is the 
survivor in a merger with United 
American Investment Company. In- 
vestment company’s stock certifi- 
cates have been recalled for ex- 
change with the insurance stock 
certificates on a_ share-for-share 
basis. 

INDIANA INSURANCE, Indianap- 
olis, has made its first public offer- 
ing of 60,000 shares of Class A com- 
mon stock at $20 per share. Offer 
was limited to bona fide residents 
of Indiana, and was reported over- 
subscribed. 

SURETY LIFE, Greenville, S. C., 
has proposed a ten-for-one stock 
split to be voted on at a special 
stockholders’ meeting called for 
May 29. Par value of the stock 
would be reduced from $10 to $1. 
If proposal is approved, nine addi- 
tional shares of stock will be is- 
sued for each share outstanding to 
shareholders of record June 15. 

HARBOR INSURANCE, Los Angeles, 
has increased its authorized capi- 
tal shares from 200,000 to one mil- 
lion. 

FRANKLIN LIFE, Springfield, IIl., 
has declared a 25 per cent stock 
dividend. 

WESTERN NATIONAL LIFE, Ama- 
rillo, Texas, has declared a divi- 
dend of 6,000 shares of capital 
stock, increasing capital to $600,- 
000. 

CITIZENS NATIONAL LIFE, Indian- 
apolis, has declared a 5 per cent 
cash dividend on all capital stock. 

AMERICAN LIFE & ACCIDENT, 
St. Louis, Mo., has increased its 
capital stock from $25,000 to $100,- 
000 by declaring a stock dividend. 
Addition is divided into 10,000 
shares of $10 par value. 

GREAT SOUTHERN LIFE, Houston, 
Texas, has declared quarterly divi- 
dends of 40 cents per share to be 
paid during each of the three re- 
maining quarters of 1961. 

LIFE OFFICE MANAGEMENT Asso- 
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CIATION has admitted eight addi- 
tional companies to membership. A 
total of 396 companies now belong 
to the organization. 

INSTITUTE OF HOME OFFICE UN- 
DERWRITERS has announced the ad- 
mission of United American Life, 
Atlanta, Ga., and California-West- 
ern States Life, Sacramento, Calif., 
to membership in the association. 

OHIO NATIONAL LIFE, Cincinnati, 
has brought suit to prohibit a Ham- 
ilton, Ohio, company from using the 
name The Ohio Life Insurance 


P 


Company. Originally known as In- 
land Casualty, the Hamilton firm 
began operations in 1925. It has 
indicated plans to discontinue the 
fire and casualty business and sell 
life, accident and sickness insur- 
ance under the new name of Ohio 
Life. 

ARMY CO-OPERATIVE FIRE ASso- 
CIATION, Fort Leavenworth, Kans., 
has been ordered to stop transact- 
ing insurance business in Arizona 
by the Arizona Insurance Depart- 


with THE PILOT 


INSURANCE IN FORCE 


TOTAL BENEFIT PAYMENTS TO 


TOTAL COMPANY ASSETS 
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The Pilot grows bigger, and stronger every year. This record 


growth is not something that just happened, it is something 


that was planned and is planned now for the future. Expand- 


ing into new cities and expanding within established cities, The 


Pilot continues to grow. Modern communications, advertising 


and sales aids make The Pilot well known. Comprehensive 


multiple-line coverage increases the value of each policyowner 


—and each agent’s earnings. Management training courses for 


career underwriters and general agents-to-be provide accelerated 


opportunity for ambitious, responsible men to sail with The 


Pilot and GROW. 


ee e GROUP 


GREENSBORO 


ACCIDENT 
NORTH 


and SICKNESS 
CAROLINA 


A company with 1.7 billion dollars insurance in force, now protecting over 3 million people 
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Nothing is more eentle 


than smoke— 
nothing OKG frightful: 


( Victor Hugo, 1802-1885 ) 


The smoke that heralds an unfriendly fire is indeed frightful. But it may also 
be useful! There are many places where the smoke itself can be utilized to give 
an automatic signal so swiftly that fire can be smothered while still in its smol- 
dering stages. 

ADT automatic smoke detection and alarm service goes into action at the 
first tell-tale puff of smoke, and by being faster than the flames, can save untold 
damage in areas such as: 

Record-storage vaults Fur vaults 


Computer and electronic data Heating, ventilating or air conditioning: ducts 
processing rooms and electrical Bins containing seasonal stock such as 


switching centers hops or tobacco 
The system operates automatically to call emergency forces and to sound a 
local alarm. In duct systems it will also act automatically and simultaneously to 
shut off air-circulation fans and close dampers. 
For information on the full line of ADT Protection Services, write for free 
booklet (Canada and U.S. only). Or call an ADT security specialist, listed in 
your phone book under Fire Alarms and Burglar Alarms. 


AMERICAN DISTRICT TELEGRAPH COMPANY OT 
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Office: 155 Sixth Avenue, New York 13, N. 
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PRODUCTS,SERVICES 


Institute of Drycleaning 


Publishes Claims Guide 


Tentative listing gives cash values for garments 


lost or damaged in cleaning establishments 


The National Institute of Dry- 
cleaning has drawn up a tentative 
guide to help establish the cash 
value of clothes lost or damaged in 
drycleaning stores. The guide rates 
the life expectancy of the different 
garments from aprons to work- 
clothes and then determines the 
values from their age and condi- 
tion. 

Material is based on long-used 
practices in claims adjustments. 
In developing the guide, the Insti- 
tute consulted a leading claims ad- 
justment organization, the Asso- 
ciation of Better Business Bureaus, 


and other groups. 
For Further Information Circle 9 on Card 


Film for New Agents 


“Your Future in Life” is a recent 
film designed to help branch man- 
agers in training new agents. The 
color movie outlines the pros and 
cons of insurance sales. By point- 
ing out some of the early pitfalls in 
an agent’s career, the film helps 
reduce first-year turnover caused 
by faulty recruitment practices. 

(Company: Sell and Train Inc.) 


For Further Information Circle 10 on Card 


May 1961 


Shredder Destroys Old Records 


A low-cost office machine de- 
stroys confidential paper work and 
obsolete business records in your 


own office. Papers to be discarded 
are fed into the machine and in 
seconds are completely shredded. 
No larger than a typewriter, Elec- 
tro-Shred operates quietly and is 
safe and easy to use. 

(Company: Electro-Shred Corp- 


oration. ) 
For Further Information Circle 11 on Card 


USE REPLY CARD ON PAGE 71 


For more information on one or amore of these 
items, tear out the reply card. Circle on it the 
number or numbers matching the figures following 
each item in which you are interested. Fill in the 
blanks, sign your name and mail the card. 

This reply card is not an order blank. Please do 
NOT send money to THE SPECTATOR. Card merely 
tells the supplier that you want, without obligation, 
more information about his product or publication. 


Teaching Fire Safety 


How to cope with the fire prob- 
lem of children and matches is 
an important feature in the cur- 
rent issue of “Sparky News.” 
Newsheet is issued seasonally by 
the National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation to promote fire safety, par- 
ticularly among children. 

Thousands of youngsters are 
reached yearly through activities 
using the attractive character of 
Sparky the Fire Dog, the NFPA- 
sponsored symbol of home and per- 
sonal fire safety. The symbol is 
being increasingly used also to re- 
mind industrial workers and the 
public in general of the ever-pres- 
ent need to correct fire hazards. 

The Association offers copies of 
“Sparky News” free. 


For Further Information Circle 12 on Card 


Personnel Policies for Success 


The Small Business Administra- 
tion has published a booklet stress- 
ing management’s concern with 
personnel policies and practices in 
the small business. The booklet 
examines training and compensa- 
tion including fringe benefits. 
Physical working conditions and 
employee services, employee rela- 
tions and management-union rela- 
tions in small firms are also dis- 
cussed. 

Publication, titled “Personnel 
Management Guides for Small 
Business,” is the latest in SMA’s 
series of Management booklets. It 
can be purchased from the Govern- 

Continued on page 70 
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Security | 
in your future 


. . may depend on Security today: Security-Connecticut, that 
is. This is the most modern of companies — the one multiple- 
line company pledged to the American Agency system. Your 
future looks bright with Security — because Security today 
offers you contingent-commission and profit-sharing contracts 
for qualifying business, policies priced to meet direct writer 
competition, shaped to sell with modern features like monthly 
payments and deviated policies. Gazing into the future, your 
clients and prospects alike look to Security-Connecticut for 
the protection of the fruits of their success, and of the people 
who make striving for success worthwhile .. . 


SECURITY-CONNECTICUT—the single source for all these lines: 
life + accident + fire * casualty * group * automobile + marine « 
bonds and all other, forms of personal business insurance. 


‘ The 
en BO, Security « Connecticut 
det a insurance Group 
New Haven 5S, Connecticut 
PEPE LE ERLE NE TEE TT 


Security Insurance Company of New Haven 
Connecticut Indemnity Company 
Security-Connecticut Life Insurance Company 

Fire & Casualty Insurance Company of Connecticut 
Founders’ Insurance Company 


OUR PRODUCT 
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Continued from page 69 


ment Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C. Single copy 25 cents. 


U. S. Salvage Booklet Cited 


A 20-page booklet outlining the 
service of the United States Sal- 
vage Association is being offered 
free. Organized in 1921, the 
group’s activities are detailed in 
this publication. Its history is out- 
lined and its related services to a 
worldwide clientele are explained. 

The booklet was chosen by the 
New York Employing Printers As- 
sociation from among thousands 
of entries as being the best in its 
field. 

(Company: United States Sal- 


vage Association. ) 
For Further Information Circle 13 on Card 


Office Storage Problems 


Erecta-Shelf, for office storage 
problems, is steel rod shelving with 
open construction allowing air to 
circulate. Its construction makes 


spot inventories easy and reduces 
dust collection. The inexpensive 
units assemble without nuts, bolts, 
or special tools. They connect end 
to end, back to back, or one on 
another. 

(Company: Metropolitan Wire 
Goods Corporation.) 
For Further Information Circle 14 on Card 


Advanced Styling in Chairs 
Harwood is a new line of chairs 
for executive offices and reception 


and lounge areas. Models include 
Continued on page 73 
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information about numbered 


under "Products and Services,” 


Executives Bookshelf 


Guide to Mailing Lists 

A new edition of “Guide to American Directories” 
and fully describes directories in every major field. You will 
find over 250 specific categories including retailers, whole- 
salers, manufacturers, services, and government agencies. 
In over 400 pages of easy-to-read type, you have the key to 
over 2,300 profitable lists for direct mail and other advertis- 
ing uses. 450 pages. $20. 

(Publisher: B. Klein and Company.) 


For Further Information Circle 286 on Card 


lists 


Excise Tax Guide for 1961 

“U. S. Excise Tax Guide” gives quick answers to difficult 
questions on taxability. This new edition contains important 
information on the growing intricacies of excise taxes. The 
Guide reflects the Tax Rate Extension Act of 1960 which 
continues certain key rates at present levels until July, 1961. 

Rate tables are included, and lists of tax forms by subject 
matter. A 1954 Internal Revenue Code section finding list is 
also shown. 448 pages. $5. 

(Publisher: Commerce Clearing House.) 


For Further Information Circle 287 on Card 


Looseleaf Insurance Register 

The “P-H Insurance Register” supplies a quick, complete 
record of all business insurance for a small firm in a single 
looseleaf binder. The register shows what is covered by each 
policy, the expiration dates, the amount and distribution of 
premiums, and all properties covered. 

Entries are posted quickly and easily. Printed index tabs 
indicate information on buildings and other properties cov- 
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Bookshelf (Continued) 


ered. Printed data on the back of each divider details cover- 
age and exclusions for such policies as fire and extended 
coverage, sprinkler leakage, boiler and machinery, employees 
group life and other types. Book was compiled by Glen M. 
Richards, insurance-accounting consultant. $15. 

(Publisher: Prentice-Hall.) 


For Further Information Circle 288 on Card 
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New Handbook of Hydraulic Design 


The 1961 edition of “ ‘Automatic’ Sprinkler Hydraulic 
Data” by Clyde M. Wood, CE, has been announced by 
“Automatic” Sprinkler Corporation. First revision since 
1944, this is the only manual commercially available deal- 
ing with the hydraulic design of fire protection systems. 
It covers hydraulic calculations for all types of fixed-pipe 
fire protection systems. 

New edition includes 104 pages of tables covering fric- 
tion and static losses, application densities, velocity, ori- 
fice discharges, and other applicable data with ample con- 
version tables. For friction losses beyond the tables and 
for various foreign piping and metric measures, tables of 
logarithms worked out for actual pipe diameters give 
quick solutions. Methods and material covered by the book 
are correlated to standards of the National Fire Protection 
Association, National Board of Fire Underwriters, and 
Factory Mutual Engineering Division. 300 pages. $10. 


For Further Information Circle 289 on Card 
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Dictionary of Applied Mathematics 


The “International Dictionary of Applied Mathematics” 
lists fundamental mathematics terms and their applications 
to 32 fields of science and engineering. Subject areas cover 
acoustical engineering, nuclear engineering, numerical anal- 
ysis, structural analysis and design, and many others. In- 
dexes are given in German, Russian, French, and Spanish. 
Cross references make available the fundamental definitions 
and their practical applications to any chosen subject. 1215 
pages, 315 illustrations. $25. 

(Publisher: Technical Book Company.) 


For Further Information Circle 290 on Card 
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Continued from page 70 


the executive swivel, armless swiv- 
el, side chairs, and a settee. The 
chairs are welded wire mesh bas- 
ket frames, covered with a poly- 
urethane foam cushion and vinyl 
upholstery. 

(Company: 
tion. ) 


For Further Information Circle 15 on Card 


Harter Corpora- 


Lighted Window Sign 


An illuminated window sign de- 
signed for the professional man is 
now available on a direct purchase 
basis. Sign measures 61x15x3, 
inches, well below the maximum 


size of zoning regulations. Framed 
in a stipple gray wooden case, the 
sign is illuminated from within by 
a standard 25-watt bulb. 

Two lines of lettering on the 
transluscent plexiglass panel are 
supplied at no charge. Price is 
$19.95, postpaid. 

(Company: Arjay Display Prod- 
ucts. ) 

For Further Information Circle 16 on Card 


Port and Shipping Information 


Sixth edition of “Ports of the 
World,” a report to shipping man- 
agement on port conditions and 
preventable losses, has been pub- 
lished by the Marine Service de- 
partment, Insurance Company of 
North America. Current issue offers 
information for the foreign trader 
on overseas shipping hazards and 
how to prevent loss and damage 
to cargo. 

The first section of this 46-page 
booklet describes port facilities, 
labor and handling, and other ship- 
ping information for 140 ports. 


May 1961 


Second section deals with loss pre- 
vention recommendations on over- 
seas shipments. A 16 mm sound 
film entitled “Protected Cargoes’”’ is 
available to organizations engaged 
in foreign trade. 

The 26-minute film discusses loss 
prevention measures for overseas 
shipments. Subjects treated are 
marine perils; water damage; han- 
dling and stowage damage; and 
theft, pilferage and non-delivery. 

(Company: Insurance Company 
of North America.) 

For Further Information Circle 17 on Card 


Color Choice for Moistener 


Moisteners for sealing envel- 
opes, packages, labels, stamps or 
for the moistening of fingers when 
handling paper or counting money 
now come in varied color schemes 
and styles. The company offers 
nine color combinations and sev- 
eral styles of steel covers. 

(Company: E. W. Pike & Com- 
pany.) 

For Further Information Circle 18 on Card 


Camera for Title Records 


A new 35 mm planetary camera 
microfilms county recordings, 
titles, and similar documents. Call- 
ed the Film-A-Record “Abstracter 
1100,” the camera shoots both 
sides of any document and records 
them side by side on the same 
frame of film. Exposures can be 
made of approximately 30 full size 


documents (60 pages) per minute. 
The “Abstracter” takes a 100-foot 
roll of film and has a detachable 
magazine and cut-off knife. This 

Continued on page 74 





Direct Dialing Connects 2400 Phones 


ORE than 1,200 new telephone numbers, all in one building, 
M were added to the New England Telephone and Telegraph 
network last month when the direct dial system went into effect 
at the John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company. 


The Hancock’s new private branch exchange replaces a dual 
phone system. The exchange interconnects some 2,400 company 
telephones, half of which are also equipped to make and receive 
calls outside the building by direct dialing. The remainder of the 
new phones will operate only within the company. Engineered for 
the future, the new telephone system will be adapted to push 
button dialing when that innovation goes into operation. (See the 
April SPECTATOR, Products & Services section, for a description of 
the Rapidial push button system.) 

From now on, anyone calling a party at John Hancock will dial 
him direct, from any part of the country. All the caller need know 
is the person’s number. 

Although no operator service will be necessary on most outgoing 
calls, switchboard assistance will be available on incoming calls 
when the party outside the company does not know the number 
of the person he is trying to reach. He need only call the new 
John Hancock number, HA 1-6000. All of the non-restricted lines 
will be preceded by the HA-1 exchange, followed by a four digit 
number in the 2000’s. The new system will handle some 16,000 
calls per day. 

Engineered for the John Hancock’s particular needs, the new 
PBX telephones and switching equipment are as large as the entire 
communications system of a small town. But, in spite of this, the 
PBX operation requires only 700 square feet of floor space on the 
Hancock premises, as compared with 3,800 square feet occupied 
by the system being replaced. @ 
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permits removal of short strips or 
partial rolls without affecting the 
rest of the roll. 

(Company: Remington Rand 
Systems.) 
For Further Information Circle 19 on Card 


<r ¢ 


Tips on Safe Vacations 


The National Safety Council has 
prepared an eight-page illustrated 
pamphlet on safe and enjoyable va- 
cations. Titled “Vacation Count- 
down,” it gives helpful tips on get- 
ting ready for family vacations. 
It emphasizes water safety and the 
dangers of over-exertion. There is 
a special word for do-it-yourself- 
ers who spend their vacations 
around the house. 

Booklet is made to order for a 


> say 
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PROFIT BY M 


tection at much lower cost... up to 25% less than individual 
policy rates. 


fidelity coverages which the motel owner needs— in one policy 
with one premium. 





Build your future with... 


PHOENIX OF LONDON GROUP 
55 Fifth Avenue New York 3, N-Y. 


Phoenix Assurance Company of New York 

London Guarantee & Accident Company, Ltd 

The Union Marine & General Insurance Company, Ltd. 

} 


providing prote ction for more than seven quai ter centuries 


Phoenix of London's new MOTEL POLICY gives you Still an- — 
other opportunity to offer clients and prospects greater pro- 


M P may be tailored to provide all the property, liability and ) 


Ask your Phoenix Fieldman for details and especially request 
that he show you how you can Profit By M P. 


M P may not be available in your state yet, but it will 47 soon. 


° 


company’s off-the-job safety pro- 
gram for employees. 
(Publisher: National Safety 


Council.) 
For Further Information Circle 20 on Card 


Charm Sized Tools 


Ten different tools, each one 
smaller than a paper clip, can be 
used as giveaways by salesmen. 


These charm-sized instruments 
each workable, are individually 
compartmented in leatherlike roll- 
away pouches. The pouches can be 
imprinted with company names or 
slogans. Tools can be purchased 
separately also. Kit of ten costs $1. 


(Company: A. Lawrence Karp.) 
For Further Information Circle 21 on Card 


A.F.L.A. In Paris “Times” 


A four-page section about the 
American Foreign Insurance As- 
sociation has appeared in the In- 
ternational edition of the New 
York Times, Paris. Since this arti- 
cle will not be circulated in the 
domestic editions, the A.F.I.A. of- 
fice in New York is mailing the 
section on request. 

The publication describes the op- 
erations and worldwide services 
of A.F.I.A. 

(Company: American Foreign 
Insurance Association.) 

For Further Information Circle 22 on Card 


Auto Accident Data 


The Travelers 1961 book of 
street and highway accident data 
analyzes the past year’s automobile 
accidents according to type, time, 
and causes. It uses graphs, words, 
and cartoons to punctuate the mes- 
sage of safer driving. This year’s 
booklet is titled “Deadly Reckon- 
ing.” 

Travelers publishes this report 
to inform the driving public of its 
increasing responsibility for safer 
driving. 

For Further Information Circle 23 on Card 
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“Recovery of Expenses’ Plan 
Covers Trade Show Sponsors 


Catastrophe insurance takes care of out-of-pocket 
expenses incurred before the opening of an exhibit 


Trade show sponsors who stand 
to lose money if a show is cancelled 
because of damage to the exhibit 
hall can now get protection under a 
new plan offered by a special risk 
underwriter. Policy covers the trade 
association’s expenses in preparing 
for the show. Included are registra- 
tion fees, advertising, promotion, 
and other pre-show costs. 

Outside firms handling arrange- 
ments may also be insured. Profes- 
sional trade association manage- 
ment organizations may recover ex- 
penses plus profits that could have 
been reasonably expected. Cost of 
the coverage varies according to fire 
ratings of the exhibit hall. 

(Company: Geo. F. Brown & 


Sons. ) 
For Further Information Circle 242 on Card 


Family Income Separate Plan 


Family Income Agreement, pre- 
viously issued only with a base pol- 
icy of permanent insurance, is now 
available as a separate plan. A form 
of decreasing term, the protection 
covers temporary needs at lower 
cost. Policy is participating, with 
dividends payable at the end of the 
third policy year. Rules for issu- 
ance call for a minimum of $50 
monthly income and annual premi- 
um of $50 or more. 

Premiums are level and payable 
for three years less than the period 
of coverage. 

(Company: General] American 
Life.) 


For Further Information Circle 243 on Card 


One Plan Covers Health, Life 


A policy combining life insurance 
and hospitalization has been intro- 
duced in Michigan. Enabling one- 
premium coverage, the plan is guar- 
anteed renewable for life for the 


May 1961 


hospital and surgical benefits. The 
hospital and surgical section gives 
three choices of benefits. Optional 
riders cover extraordinary nurs- 
ing, physician, or accident expense 
benefits. 

Insured may select a deductible 
ranging from $50 to $100. 

(Company: American Hospital- 
Medical Benefit and its companion 
firm, American Community Mu- 
tual.) 


For Further Information Circle 244 on Card 


New Dread Disease Plan 


A new “Dread Disease Expense” 
policy pays benefits of up to $2,500 
for cancer and up to $10,000 for 
other specified diseases, among 
them leukemia, polio, and multiple 
sclerosis. Benefits are paid toward 
hospitalization and certain other 
expenses. Such items include medi- 
cal and nursing care, blood trans- 
fusions, medicines, X-ray and other 
therapy. 

Family premiums range from 
$10 to $27 depending on age of the 
household head, regardless of the 


Pictured above (c.), Jay Wuebbold, 13, 
became the first policyholder of Ohio 
Life, Hamilton. Delivering the policy is 
George E. Mathauer, CLU, (shown at left) 
first agent for the new company. John G. 
Sloneker, president, looks on. Firm was 


formed by Ohio Casualty. 


WHAT THE NUMBERS MEAN 


If you would like more information about one or 
more of the policies or lines reviewed here, circle 
on the card between pages 70 and 73 the number 
or numbers following those items. Write your name 
and address on the card and drop it in the mail. 





family size. Premium for a single 
person is half the family charge. 
(Company: Celina Mutual.) 


For Further Information Circle 245 on Card 


Insured Investment Plan 


The Insured Investment Plan is 
a new form of the “double endow- 
ment” policy. Both men and women 
are eligible with special rates for 
women. For each $1,000 of the 
initial sum is provided a maturity 
value of $2,000 at age 60, 65, or 
70, plus accumulated dividends. 
Death benefit is the initial sum in- 
sured or the cash surrender value, 
whichever is greater. 

(Company: Confederation Life 


Association, Toronto.) 
For Further Information Circle 246 on Card 


Auto Policy Broadened 


A revised policy known as “The 
Spartan” offers broader benefits. 
The contract is written for partner- 
ships, corporations, and commer- 
cial automobiles, as well as individ- 
ually owned private passenger cars. 
There is a waiver of the collision 
deductible if the insured auto col- 
lides with any animal or bird. A 
special death and dismemberment 
clause pays $500 the first year, with 
possible increase each year up to 
the maximum of $2,500. 

A utility trailer owned by the 
insured may be covered for col- 
lision and comprehensive for up to 
$500. Home, office, store, display or 
passenger trailers are not eligible. 

(Company: Wolverine Insur- 
ance, Battle Creek, Mich.) 


For Further Information Circle 247 on Card 


Health with Monthly Premiums 


A new line of hospitalization in- 
surance operates on a monthly pre- 
mium basis. Six contracts offer 
variety in choice of coverage. All 
are reimbursement plans up to 
maximums allowed in the appro- 
priate schedules. Daily hospital 
benefits range from $5 to $35 with 

Continued on page 76 
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Continued from page 75 


a maximum surgical benefit of from 
$150 to $350. 

Rates carry an automatic in- 
crease after each seven years the 
policy is in effect. Contracts are 
issued to age 55. Protection ceases 
at age 65, except for provision of a 
paid-up hospital benefit of one day 
for each complete year that the 


policy has been continuously in 
force to age 65. 
(Company: Interstate Life & Ac- 


cident. ) 
For Further Information Circle 248 on Card 


Business Travel Insurance 


A flexible travel accident pro- 
gram gives business firms blanket 
coverage for employees against vir- 
tually every kind of business travel 
hazard. Coverage may be issued 
for as few as 10 employees and in 
varying amounts for’ different 
groups within a firm. 


Mr. Agent: Let's go to 
the core of your problem! 


How has it worked? 
United Life is one of the fastest 


The proof of the apple—or insur- 
ance plan—is in its consumption. 
United Life's formula is simple: 
give the agent the independence 
he needs to operate at maximum 
efficiency in the field; provide him 
with the best products possible; fur- 
nish him with complete agency 
backing, including proven promo- 


WRITE: 
H. V. STAEHLE, C.L.U., 


OR CONTACT: 


Field Management Vice President, 
White Street, Concord, New Hampshire. 


tional tools. 


growing, most highly respected 
companies in the industry today. 


If you would like further details of 
this company's concept of "agent- 
mindedness" and what it can do 
for you, we invite you to write now. 


United Life, 2 


WARREN E. gry oe Supt. of Agencies for the District of Columbia, Fla.,* 


Hll..* Mass., N. H. 
N. C.,.* Pa.,* and R 


* Ohio,* Vt.,* and Va 
WALTER O. corey. seni of Agencies for Cal., . Conn., 


Del.,* Md., Me., Mich.,* 


*Agency building pated ‘Agents’ opportunities available. 





UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
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CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


The plans cover specific transpor- 
tation hazards or all hazards en- 
countered while on a business trip, 
both enroute and after arrival. 
Under the program, all an organi- 
zation’s employees are eligible and 
are not excluded because of special 
occupational hazards. Unusual risks 
or extraordinary hazards generally 
can be insured because of the flexi- 
bility of the coverages and under- 
writing. 

(Company: 
Companies. ) 


Aetna Life Affiliated 


Contracts and Policies Notes 


Atlantic Companies has an- 
nounced an increase in rates for 
yachts and motor boats effective 
May 1, 1961. The basic yacht pol- 
icy has been broadened to include 
coverage against vandalism and 
malicious mischief. 

Medical - Surgical Plan of New 
Jersey (Blue Shield) has reduced 
rates for “rider” benefits supple- 
menting its basic coverage. Reduc- 
tion on the riders coincides with 
an increase in basic rates averag- 
ing 53 cents per month. 

Financial Indemnity has_ ex- 
panded the classes of risks it will 
accept for its special Safe Driver 
(auto insurance.) New policy is an 
outgrowth of the insurance for 
non-drinkers regularly offered by 
Golden Rule Underwriters, an 
agency within the company. Total 
abstainer requirement is no longer 
required. Modified contract is cur- 
rently available only in California. 

General American Life has re- 
duced premiums on single pre- 
mium immediate annuities. At 
some ages, reduction amounts to 
25 per cent. 

Hartford Insurance Group has 
set up a new health insurance de- 
partment, combining divisions of 
the Hartford Accident and Indem- 
nity and Hartford Fire that han- 
dle individual health insurance. 
Group A&H divisions of both com- 
panies were combined last year. 

Mutual Benefit Life has adopted 
a guaranteed insurability option 
called Additional Purchase Pro- 
tection. It is available with new 
life insurance in all states except 
New York. 

Northwestern National Life has 
expanded its pension and tax de- 
partment, and renamed it the pen- 
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sion and special plans department. 

Old Equity Life, Evanston, IIl., 
which previously stressed health 
insurance sales, has revised and 
expanded its life portfolio. A new 
commission schedule and more lib- 
eral contracts for agents, general 
agents, and brokers have been de- 
veloped. 

Praetorian Mutual Life, Dallas, 
Texas, will pay 4 per cent interest 
on funds left on deposit, and on 
advance premium deposits. Guar- 
anteed rate has been 3 per cent, 
but the higher amount was also 
paid during 1960. 

Provident Mutual Life, Philadel- 
phia, now offers the Annuity Pur- 
chase Option. This is a supple- 
mentary agreement which permits 
the recipient of policy proceeds to 
purchase additional income under 
option 4 (life income with install- 
ment certain) if that option is 
chosen. Maximum that will be paid 
on any income contract is $10 per 
month for each $1,000 of insurance. 

Rushmore Mutual Life, Rapid 
City, S. D., has incerased to 4 per 
cent the discount on advance pre- 
miums. On dividends left to ac- 
cumulate 4 per cent interest will 
also be paid. 

State Mutual Life Assurance of 
America has raised underwriting 
limits on individual health insur- 
ance policies. Maximum coverage 
issued without a medical examina- 
tion on one, two, and five-year dis- 
ability income contracts has been 
increased from $250 to $300 per 
month. Limits on 10-year and dis- 
ability-to-65 has been raised from 
$400 to $500 a month. 

United Life and Accident, Con- 
cord, N. H., has issued a new rate 
manual with premiums, cash values 
and non-forfeiture values based on 
the Commissioners 1958 Standard 
Ordinary Mortality Table. Com- 
pany has also expanded its line of 
participating life plans. 

United States Life plans entry 
into the pension and profit-sharing 
field, with attention focused on the 
smaller employer group. Program 
will be introduced in June. 

Wolverine Insurance, Battle 
Creek, Mich., now offers com- 
prehensive personal liability and 
broad form personal theft to mo- 
bile home owners. Coverage is in 
conjunction with physical damage 
insurance on these mobile homes 
or contents. @ 
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MODERN 


as applied to an insurance company means, first of all, opera- 
tion with an eye to the future; in other words, farsightedness. 
Coupled with this planning ahead is the company’s method of 
operation—in the field, where present business is served and 
new business developed, and in the home office, where the 
business is processed. By this definition, PLM is truly a modern 
company. lt appeals to agents with a modern outlook. 


If you are such an agent, 


we'd like to hear from you. 


Why not drop us a line. 


A MULTIPLE LINE COMPANY 
“Founded in the Birthplace 
of American Mutual Insurance’’ 


PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMENS MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
PLM Building « Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Regional Offices in New York, Los Angeles, Charlotte, N.C., Phoenix, Ariz. 
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PRODUCT FEATURE 


Adjusters Carry Portable Secretary 


Interviewing Claims Adjusters Record 
Statements with Plastic Tape Belt 


A claims adjuster from the Farm Bureau Mutual of 
Michigan can take his recording machine wherever 
it may be needed. Here the machine is recording an 
interview with a witness high above the ground on a 


bare girder of a building under construction. 


ICTAPHONES, long in use in the 
D office, now are used on the 
road, in the field, and in the sky. 
A portable voice recorder is being 
used by insurance adjusters to re- 
cord claims interviews on the spot. 
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An in-the-fields interview with a farmer is 
recorded by the easily-portable machine. 
The interview is fast and pleasant. No 
papers are blowing in the wind. Ready 
to record, the adjuster wastes no time. 
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The equivalent of many pages of 
a handwritten statement can be 
recorded in 10 to 15 minutes. This 
is most important when interview- 
ing the witness who is unable to 
leave his work. The witness can 
always spare 10 minutes from his 
job when he might not be able to 
take a half hour 

The recorder, developed’ by 
Dictaphone Corporation, weighs 
only 10 pounds. It runs on its own 
battery, or can be connected to 
standard electrical circuits. Its re- 
cording medium is a plastic belt 
which provides a permanent, un- 
alterable record of each word 
spoken by the interviewer and the 
person interviewed. 

The Farm Bureau Mutual of 
Michigan has been using the port- 
able recorder for more than two 
years. The company and its ad- 
justers agree that the use of the 
machines has saved time and in- 


For Further Information Circle 24 on Card 


creased the number of claims han- 
dled per adjuster. 

The recordings can be filed and 
played back at any time. Tran- 
scribing the complete interview be- 
comes necessary only if litigation 
develops. @ 


The claims adjuster dictates a short synop- 
sis of a just recorded interview. With the 
facts fresh in his mind, he need not waste 
time writing the summary later, nor must 
he wait until he is back in the office. 
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Improves Letters 


Continued from page 41 


“Grammatical errors can con- 
fuse: ‘.. . Between you and I, after 
having reviewed the file, the Acme 
Company seems already overex- 
tended on credit so that I think we 
should deny them the loan as re- 
quested... .’ 

“Whereas a correct version helps 
clarify: ‘. . . After reviewing the 
file, I agree with you that the Acme 
Company has_ overextended its 
credit and that, consequently, we 
should deny the loan... .’” 

Despite the advent of computers 
that telephone each other, letters 
remain the chief means of com- 
munication for business. State 
Mutual’s “Letterwriters’ Service” 
is informal, inexpensive, and in- 
volves no classroom time for those 
taking it. 


No Class Time 


State Mutual found a way to 
skip the time-consuming classroom 
presentations. The company en- 
listed the services of a professor of 
English at a nearby college. An 
employee group at the home office 
was selected for trial purposes, and 
the company’s transcription de- 
partment was told to make an extra 
carbon copy of all letters prepared 
by that group. 

These extra copies were turned 
over to the professor who selected 
representative letters and penciled 
his suggestions on the carbon. 
These critiques were returned di- 
rectly to the employee who had 
written the letter. Thus no indi- 
vidual was subjected to official 
scrutiny by State Mutual officers 
or supervisors. Criticisms made 
were strictly between the professor 
and the letterwriter. 

During the first three months of 
his enrollment, each participant re- 
ceived 18 individual critiques of 
his correspondence. At the same 
time he got the short bulletin pre- 
pared each two weeks by the train- 
ing staff of the personnel depart- 
ment. These bulletins used a light- 
hearted approach to give general 
tips on writing good business let- 
ters and reminders about the more 
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common errors the professor had 
uncovered. 

After three months, extra car- 
bons from the original group were 
stopped. Then the letters from an- 
other group in the home office were 
given the same treatment for the 
next three months. At the same 
time, the letterwriting bulletins 
went to the second group. 

Final step in the plan was evalu- 
ation. During another three-month 
period, extra copies of letters 
written by the original group were 


again submitted to the consultant. 
The letterwriters again received 
comments on their letters and had 
the opportunity to discuss them 
with the professor whenever they 
wished. 

And most important result for 
any company’s _ self-development 
course, nearly all who have taken 
the work have expressed enthusi- 
astic approval. State Mutual Life 
plans to continue the course until 
all letter-writing employees have 
gone through it. @ 


St aloilitw 


The BUFFALO offers STABILITY. We will make 
changes — but only after research and trial have proved 
that they are practical and useful. We will not adopt a 
policy of change simply for the sake of change. Our agents 
are entitled to a sound, responsible underwriting program 
which has a high degree of STABILITY for them and 


their policy holders. 


STABILITY is not stagnation. We have made many 

changes in our ninety-four years. All have been dictated 

by prudence and need. They have been in response to a 

public demand or an agency competitive requirement. 
This policy of STABILITY has 
proven a source of SECURITY to our 
BUFFALO agents. 


To learn what this stability would mean 
to you, send for your copy of “The High 


Road.”’ 


Buffalo Insurance Company, 


Please send, wit 
which explains 


sccasenemen Agency 
_City, Zone, State 


220 Delaware Avenue, Buffalo 2, N. Y. 


hout obligation, a Copy ‘ 
“THE BUFFALO PLAN”. 


y of “The High Road” 
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IN RIO = # s or anywhere else in the free world—outside North 


America—AlIU is equipped to handle a// types of insurance for your clients. 


AIU policies are written on behalf of long-established U.S. insurance companies. 
Yet, they are tailored to the insurance peculiarities and to the laws and customs of 
the places where the risks are located. Claims are adjusted “on the spot” and 
losses are paid quickly—in any currency in which premiums are paid, including 
U.S. dollars if local laws permit. 


Remember . . . you need not be experienced in handling overseas risks to partici- 
pate in this growing field. Call or write the AIU office nearest you and let us 
show you how simple it can be for you. 


% 4 
Ga AMERICAN 
3 } INTERNATIONAL 
All UNDERWRITERS 


Chicago ° Dallas . Denver ° Houston ° Los Angeles ° Miami . New Orleans 
New York Portiand ° San Francisco Seattle ° Tulsa ° Washington, D.C. 
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Banker Wants to Know 


Continued from page 45 


pay off the loan. This is one of the 
first things the banker will think 
of. It’s a good point to consider in 
your own planning. Have this an- 
swer ready for him from an esti- 
mate of increased business for the 
period of time to be covered by the 
loan. 

The good banker will want to 
know how much of your own money 
is going into the planned expendi- 
ture. The greater the percentage of 
the cost you can pay from your own 
funds, the safer will be your loan 
application to the bank. 

Two ratios are helpful: net worth 
of the business to the debt, and 
cash to cash needs. Also, the ratio 
of debt payments to net income will 
be studied. If they cannot be 
worked up favorably ahead of time, 
it would probably be a good idea to 
put off making the application for 
the loan until your business condi- 
tions improve. 


Know Your Business 

The terms of any lease, taxes, 
your cost of doing business, the con- 
trol you exercise over those costs, 
and how good an accounting sys- 
tem you have to maintain that con- 
trol are also important to a banker 
in considering a loan. 

One thing we must always bear 
in mind; it’s a wise man who knows 
all about his business all of the 
time and never has to guess about 
any phase of its operation. He’s the 
kind of man a banker will talk to. 

And when you discuss profit pos- 
sibilities of your venture with the 
banker, be sure to couch them in 
terms of future business, and not 
of peak prosperity. Today’s bank- 
ers are very cautious on this point. 
They will respect the man who real- 
izes this difference and has devised 
his own program accordingly. 

These are the things that are im- 
portant to today’s banker when the 
insurance agency head approaches 
him for a loan. They are not diffi- 
cult requirements to meet. The im- 
portant thing to remember is that 
all are devised to help the man who 
borrows the money as much as to 
assist the bank making the loan. @ 
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Coverages and Forms 


Continued from page 41 


Part of the reduction granted in 
the rates is due to inclusion of a 
deductible feature, $100 per build- 
ing subject to a maximum of 
$1,000 per occurrence. This de- 
ductible does not apply to fire 
losses. 


Minimum Premium Requirement 


An account must develop an an- 
nual minimum premium of $1,000 
to be eligible for this plan. How- 
ever, construction costs today 
have reached such a level that 
most accounts that would be eli- 
gible otherwise will exceed this 
$1,000 limit. 

An amount of insurance clause 
is substituted for the coinsurance 
clause. The assured must furnish 
a sworn statement of values. This 
filing is the basis for rating and 
values must be re-filed on the re- 
newal date of the policy. The 
amount of insurance is 90 per cent 
of the filed values. Each account 
is re-rated annually and new 
statements submitted each year. 
Failure to file will result in the 
attachment of the 90 per cent co- 
insurance clause. 


Inspection Program 


This plan provides for an in- 
spection plan designed to promote 
fire safety and to reduce fire haz- 
ards. This feature is another rea- 
son for reductions in rates permit- 
ted under this plan. 

Incidentally, the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters publishes a 
school inspection booklet which 
has been used by agents for some 
time. This is a service which pays 
off in advertising advantages and 
of course can be applied in school 
districts that are not eligible for 
this underwriting plan. 

The agent can also offer this 
plan to school districts and politi- 
cal sub-divisions even if he feels 
that he has little chance of obtain- 
ing this coverage. Schools are en- 
gaged in many activities that re- 
quire insurance coverages. Driver- 
trainer programs require automo- 
bile insurance. Then there are a 
number of owned vehicles in most 
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districts. Liability premiums, 
based upon the ever growing num- 
ber of pupils, reach substantial 
sums. School boards are encour- 
aging parents of students engaged 
in athletics to purchase special 
accident insurance. In many in- 
stances the district purchases this 
coverage for all students. 

Floater policies are also salable 
forms that may accompany this 
plan. A $5,000 musical instrument 
floater is not uncommon. Then 
there are trophies, moving picture 


equipment, public address sys- 
tems, even mowing machines and 
tractors to be insured. 

In many school districts one 
agent is selected to issue and serv- 
ice all insurance policies, the com- 
missions being divided with other 
agents in the district. But the 
producer who has the greatest 
knowledge and offers the most 
complete service will be the one 
to direct all coverages and will 
receive the largest slice of the 
commissions. @ 





200 North 15th Street 





Two things you want most... 
in an EXECUTIVE PLAN! 


Cash values that start early and come up fast... 
combined with high protection at low cost—and 
both are found in our new “Executive Special.” 


For details... 


E. A. FRERICHS, C. L. U. 


VICE-PRESIDENT AND AGENCY DIRECTOR 


SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


write 


Lincoln, Nebraska 











and Personal Need 





Insurance for Every Business 
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“ACCO. 


Accident & Health 
Automobile 
Boiler & Machinery * 
Burglary & Theft 
Fidelity & Surety 
Fire & Allied 
Inland & Ocean Marine 
Liability 
Multiple Perii 
Plate Glass 
Workmen’s Compensation 
Life* 


*In most states 





AMERICAN CASUALTY 


61 Branch and Service Offices Coast to Coast 
Since 1902 


Licensed and operating in all states, D.C., Canada and Puerto Rico 
Affiliate: VALLEY FORGE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY (23 states 


Home Office — Reading, Pennsylvania °¢ 





NAMES MAKE NEWS 


Miner Becomes Board Chairman; 


Miller, Fisher Company Presidents 


Robert C. Miner has been named 


chairman of the board in a re- 
organization of Pennsylvania 
Mutual, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


H. Ellsworth Miller, executive vice 


president of Maryland Casualty 
since 1959, has been elected 
president and a director. Miller 
succeeds William T. Harper, 
who had been both chairman of 
the board and president since 
1954. Harper continues as chair- 
man of the board and chief 
executive officer of the company. 
Carl Fisher, previously vice presi- 
dent of Pacific Indemnity, has 
been elected president. B. H. 
Mitchell, president of Employ- 
ers Casualty, Dallas, has been 
elected vice president, and 
James T. Blalock, vice president 
of Pacific Indemnity, is secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

Philip H. Small, D.D.S., president 
of Dental Insurance Plan, has 
been elected chairman of the 
board of directors, Irwin 
Weiner, executive vice president 
and director of sales, and Ray- 
mond MacDonnell, vice presi- 
dent of Empire Mutual, New 
York, were also named direc- 
tors. The Plan is the largest 
non-profit group dental care pro- 
gram in the United States, and 
is licensed by the New York In- 
surance Department. 

Charles L. Phillips, formerly chair- 
mar of the board and president 
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of the United States Fidelity 
and Guaranty company, has re- 
tired from active executive of- 
fice. He remains as a member 
of U.S. F. & G.’s board of direc- 
tors and chairman of its execu- 
tive and finance committees. 

William O. Sahm, CLU, has been 
elected executive vice president 
of North American Equitable 
Life. Herman Samuel has been 
elected administrative vice pres- 
ident, and F. M. Preston finan- 
cial vice president. 

Arthur L. Lowe, a vice president 
of Glens Falls Insurance, has 
been elected executive vice pres- 
ident and chairman of the exec- 
utive committee of Kansas City 
Fire and Marine, midwestern 
affiliate of the Glens Falls com- 
pany. 


Arthur Faulkner (r.), second vice president 
of Massachusetts Mutual and newly elected 
president of the Home Office Life Under- 
writers Association, is congratulated by 
the outgoing president, William E. Walsh, 
vice president of Equitable Life Assurance 
Society. 


Joseph C. Kunches, previously a 


vice president of A. E. Strud- 
wick Company, has been named 
executive vice president of Lin- 
coln Casualty, Springfield, III. 


Carlos C. Boaz has been elected 


executive vice president of New 


Roy Orr has been 
appointed agency 
supervisor of South- 
western Indemnity, 
opening a new Texas 
agency system. 


Amsterdam and of United States 
Casualty. He has been with New 


Amsterdam since 1929, starting 
as a special agent in Indiana. 


Paul T. Carr has been elected ex- 


ecutive vice president and a 
member of the executive com- 
mittee of Kentucky Central Life 
and Accident. Carr directs the 
company’s ordinary insurance 
department. 


John C. Veatch, II, attorney, has 


been elected to the board of 
North-West Insurance, recently 
chartered in Portland, Ore. He 
has served as general counsel 
for the company since its incep- 
tion. North-West is a member 
of the Lincoln Group, Spring- 
field, Ill. 


Charles W. Grady, administrative 


vice president of Midland Mu- 
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tual, has been elected to the 
board of directors. 

A. Paul Thompson, president of 
Iowa Power and Light Company, 
De Moines, Iowa, has been 
elected to the board of National 
Travelers. 


D. L. Hopkins, man- 
ager, sales promo- 
tion division, has 
been elected a di- 
rector of Life of 
North America. 


John F. Morning, vice president- 
agency director of Supreme Life, 
has been elected to the board. 
Morning has been with the com- 
pany since 1924. Carlton B. 
Goodlette, publisher of the San 
Francisco Sun Reporter, has been 
named a director also. 


James R. Price and William J. 
Mattingly, CLU, have been 
elected to Lafayette Life’s board 
of directors. Price is chairman 
of the board and chief execu- 
tive officer of National Homes 
Corporation. Mattingly has been 
with the company for 15 years, 
holding the positions of assis- 
tant agency vice president and 
director of agencies. 


E. Weldon Schumacher, president 
of American Optical Company, 
has been elected a director of 
Massachusetts Mutual Life. 


Newly elected officers of American Asso- 
ciation of Managing General Agents, at 
recent 35th annual convention, are: Seated, 
(I. to r.), Britton L. Udell, secretary-treas- 
urer; John H. Crowther, vice president; 
Alvin Shepherd, chairman of executive 
committee; John A. Bunting, president; 
George W. Hardin, vice president. Stand- 
ing, Reed Penington, and Langdon C. Quin, 
executive committee members. Peter Hon- 
drop (above I.), formerly associate actuary, 
has been elected vice president cf Conti- 
nental Assurance. Thomas C. Laughlin, a 
member of the company since 1956, was 
also elected vice president. 
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William E. Myers has been elected 
a director of Washington Gen- 
eral. Myers is a vice president 
of the company and a vice presi- 
dent and director of Appleton 
and Cox. 

Henry Cabot Lodge has_ been 
named to the board of directors 
and finance committee of John 
Hancock. Lodge, former U. S. 
representative to the United 
Nations, is active in the Insti- 
tute of International Education 
and is general consultant to 
Time, Life, and Fortune in the 
field of international relations. 


Marshall Korshak, Illinois State 
Senator, has been elected to the 
board of directors of Commerce 
Insurance, Chicago. 


Thomas M. Darden 
has been appointed 
vice president and 
Midwest manager of 
Munich Reinsurance. 


William G. Young has been elected 
to the board of directors of the 
Commercial Credit Company. 
Young is president of Miller 
Printing Machinery. Henry L. 
Van Horn has been elected sec- 
retary. 

Steve Broidy, president of Allied 
Artists, has been elected to the 
board of Beneficial Standard 
and Beneficial Fire and Casu- 
alty of Los Angeles. 

Mits Kadoyama, general manager 
of San Francisco Life, has been 
elected to the board of directors. 
Kadoyama, a Fellow of the So- 
ciety of Actuaries, was also 
given actuarial responsibilities. 

John D. MacDonald has_ been 
added to the board of directors 
of First National Life, and Paul 
R. Madden, attorney, succeeds 
Governor Terry Sanford of 
North Carolina, who resigned 
from the board following his 
gubernatorial election. 

Eric G. Johnson has been elected 
vice president of Northeastern 
Life. Johnson had been vice 
president of Penn Mutual and 
Colonial. 

R. L. Breeding and C. L. Rolfe, 


formerly secretaries of National 
Continued on page 84 


Through the years 
since 1/99—agents have 
been pleased with 
the friendly cooperation 


of Providence Washington. 


You do well when you sell 
PROVIDENCE 
WASHINGTON 


THE COMPANY WITH 
QUALITY + INTEGRITY + FRIENDLINESS 


20 Washington Place 
Providence 1, R. |. 


THE OLDEST INSURANCE 
COMPANY IN THE WORLD 


55 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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FASS 


Three years before Morse sent 


THE FIRST TELEGRAM 


The Camden Fire Insurance Association had been operat- 
ing for three years when S. F. B. Morse wired his famous 
message, “What hath God wrought?” from Baltimore to 
Washington. 


Today, on our 120th anniversary, we salute the thousands 
of independent insurance agents from coast to coast who 
have helped make this occasion possible 


( ; We an FIRE INSURANCE ASSOCIATION, CAMDEN 1, NEW JERSEY 





E. P. HIGGINS & COMPANY 


Consulting Actuaries 
Auditors and Accountants 


Pee Pension Consultants 
Bourse Building Philadelphia 6, Pa. 











Frank E. Gerry 
MILES M. DAWSON & SON, INC. 


Consulting Actuaries 


1014 Hope Stree: 
Springdale, Conn. 











NAMES MAKE NEWS 


Continued from page 83 


Fire, were made vice presidents. 
Breeding, who has been with the 
company since 1954, is in charge 
of marine-multiple peril opera- 
tions of the national companies. 
Rolfe is in charge of reinsur- 
ance and is underwriting co- 
ordinator. 


George __Inselman, 
president of the 
Marine Office of 
America, was elect- 
ed president of the 
Association of Ma- 
rine Underwriters. 


Robert B. Taylor, former insur- 
ance commissioner of Oregon 
and president of the National 
Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners, has been named a 
vice president of Company Ser- 
vice Corporation, a service or- 
ganization for Inland Marine. 


Phil B. Noah has been elected a 
vice president of American Na- 
tional. Noah has been with the 
company since 1941, starting as 
a branch manager in Oklahoma 
City. 


Claud S. Gillespie, 
formerly secretary 
of Occidental Life, 
has been named 
vice president in 
charge of a new 
underwriting _—_ divi- 
sion. 


John G. Bauernschmidt II has 
been elected a vice president of 
Maryland Casualty. He has been 
the resident manager of the 
Milwaukee office for the past 
nine years, and now will direct 
the West Coast operations. 


Thomas L. Lowe has been elected 
financial vice president of Pa- 
cific Mutual Life. A. N. Culling, 
CLU, was named secretary. 
Lowe joined Pacific Mutual in 
1934 and has handled the com- 
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pany’s real estate division since 
1948. Culling had been an as- 
sistant vice president. 


Max S. Bell (above |.), former senior vice 
president of Continental American Life, 
has been elected president. Claude L. 
Benner, president since 1949, has been 
named chairman of the board. 


Thomas C. Laughlin has _ been 
elected a vice president of both 
Continental Casualty and Con- 
tinental Assurance. Calvin S. 
Ewald and George F. McDonnell 
have been elected assistant vice 
presidents of Continental Casu- 
alty. Ewald joined the company 
as an actuarial trainee in 1952, 
and has served in both produc- 
tion and underwriting capaci- 
ties in the special risks division. 
McDonnell entered the company 
in 1950 as a sales trainee and 
has served as superintendent of 
the commercial division. 

David L. Brain, Jr., CLU, has been 
named vice president and direc- 
tor of ordinary agencies for 
Kentucky Central Life and Ac- 
cident. This appointment is in 
line with the company’s planned 
expansion in the ordinary insur- 
ance field. 

Charles R. Brundage has_ been 
elected vice president and sec- 
retary of North American Re- 
insurance. 

Elmer E. Klaprat, general counsel 
of Employers Mutuals of Wau- 
sau, has been elected a vice 
president. Associated with the 
company since 1942, Klaprat be- 
came legal manager of the Wau- 
sau branch in 1946 and joined 
the home office staff in 1954 as 
assistant counsel. 

H. Glenn Doran, president of the 
Peoples Bank and Peoples Farm 
Credit Corporation, and James 
W. Hunt, executive vice presi- 
dent of the American Concrete 
Supply Company, have been 
elected to Life of Kentucky’s 
board of directors. 
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Walter K. Koch, president of 
Mountain States Telephone & 
Telegraph Company, and Wil- 
liam H. Kistler, president and 
treasurer of W. H. Kistler Sta- 
tionery Company, have been 
elected directors of the Capitol 
Life of Denver. 


. C. Green, president of Commer- 
cial Credit Company, has been 
elected to the American Credit 
Indemnity Company’s board of 
directors. 


John F. Ladley has been elected 
to the board of Kentucky Cen- 
tral Life and Accident. He was 
one of the organizers of Life 
of the South and chairman of 
the board until that company’s 
merger with Kentucky Central 
in 1960. 


Edgar EE. Isaacs, 
former vice presi- 
dent in charge of 
countrywide casualty 
operations for At- 
lantic, has been 
elected executive 
vice president of 
Continental Casu- 
alty. 


Robert E. Blum and Dr. Paul D. 
Shafer have been elected direc- 
tors of the Yorkshire-Seaboard 
Companies of America Fore 
Loyalty Group. 


Asher J. Goldfine and Ralph E. 
Oakland have been added to the 
board of the Benefit Association 
of Railway Employees. 


William V. Fox, Jr., 
previously Pennsyl- 
vania deputy com- 
missioner of insur- 
ance, has been ap- 
pointed manager of 
the new eastern of- 
fice of American 
Mutual Insurance 
Alliance. 


C. H. Ritter has been elected board 
chairman of the National Asso- 
ciation of Surety Bond Produc- 
ers for the coming year. James 
B. McKee was named president, 
and Jack East, Jr., first vice 
president. 


P. J. Hester has been appointed 
managing director of the Cana- 
dian Health Insurance Associa- 
tion, representing more than 100 
companies in Canada’s health 
insurance industry. @ 





Life is 
Different 
Add 


California 
Life 


The climate is right 
for growth ina 
California Life 
GENERAL AGENCY 
of your own 


Write today to Ted Glasrud, vice 
president, for full information 
about a general agency opening for 
you with California Life. Find out 
how this dynamic 40-year-old 
company can make your lifework 
more rewarding. California Life- 
size commissions, liberal contracts. 
If you are seeking a general agency 
situation with maximum growth 
potential, California Life is the 
life for you. Write or wire Mr. 
Glasrud today. 


CALIFORNIA LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


Dept. H, 4400 MacArthur Blvd. 
Oakland 19, California 


General agency opportunities now available 
in: Alaska, Alabama, Arizona, California, Colo- 
rado, Florida, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Louisi- 
ana, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nevada, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Utah, 
Washington, and the District of Columbia. 
ee ee 





& 
MACHINERY 
INSURANCE 


COMPLICATED? 





Not for the Royal-Globe agent! 


He has an unbeatable sales team — 
production man, underwriter and 
engineer — to back him up. These 
three men evaluate the risk and 
present a proposal that uniquely 
meets the needs of the risk. Their 
Functional Program lends the nec- 
essary technical weight to any 
Royal-Globe agent’s presentation. 


Don’t let this business slip through 
your fingers. Call your Royal-Globe 
fieldman soon. 


INSURANCE COMPANIES new vork 38, New York 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. - THE LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY LTD. - ROYAL INDEMNITY COMPANY - GLOBE 
INDEMNITY COMPANY - QUEEN INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA - NEWARK INSURANCE COMPANY - AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
INSURANCE COMPANY - THE BRITISH & FOREIGN MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY LTD.- THAMES & MERSEY MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY. LTD. 
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Arson Responsible 


Continued from page 47 


per 1,000 reportable fires—‘but 
one case can destroy an entire busi- 
ness. 

“We also find that, in the com- 
munity, arson is often committed 
for revenge. Persons who feel they 
have been discriminated against, 
or who have a generalized resent- 
ment toward neighbors, landlord or 
even fiancee, sometimes turn to 
arson. But they do it at home and 
not on the job. Sabotage cases are 
less an act of revenge than they are 
a demonstration of disapproval. 

“There is, however, an arsonist 
that is common to both community 
and industry—one that deserves 
the most serious consideration. He 
is the pathological arsonist or pyro- 
maniac. He often appears to be a 
normal employee, showing none of 
the characteristics of an insane or 
unbalanced person. It is only after 
the case is solved that we are able 
to determine his motive. 

“One pyromaniac told us, for ex- 
ample, ‘I set the fire so I could go 
home early.’ Another said, ‘I lit 
the candle in tribute to an em- 
ployee who had left the company.’ 
These are hardly rational reasons, 
and we have learned that an ap- 
parent lack of motive may well be 
the first sign of pyromania.” 

Arson also may be “assault by 
fire,” Inspector Bennett said. “Fire 
is a harmful and destructive wea- 
pon, used by people in a highly 
emotional state, without regard for 
consequences—a reversion to prim- 
itive caveman techniques for satis- 
fying real or imagined wrongs.” 

Aside from psychotic (insane) 
fire setters, such arsonists usually 
are of low mentality and inhibi- 
tions, and high in irresponsibility. 
They may be in marital difficulties 
or trying to conceal a previous 
crime, he added. They often are of 
racial minorities—“which reveals 
a flaw in our society.” 

The usual motives, Inspector 
Bennett said, are “reaction against 
the social order, revenge against an 
employer, the force of injured 
pride, rage, the desire to do some- 
thing vainly heroic or achieve sex- 
ual pleasure.” @ 
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Executive Opportunities 


THIS PAGE is a free Spectator service to insurance companies and 
insurance people. If you are interested in a position offered or in 


a person described here, write a lett 
letterhead. Address the envelope to 


er on your Own or your company’s 
the code number on that item— 


A33 or G48 or some other—c/o Executive Opportunities, The Spec- 
tator, Chestnut & 56th Sts., Philadelphia 39, Pa. Your letter wil! be 
forwarded in confidence to the agency, company, or individual inserting 


that item. 


SUBMITTING ITEMS: Many of the items here have been prepared 
and sent in by well known, national employment agencies handling 
many insurance opportunities. Other bona fide agencies or insurance 
companies may submit items although no more than three items can 
be used in any one issue from one company or agency. Individuals 
seeking positions may submit a typed item written in the style of 
the items shown on this page. Items may run no longer than six lines 
approximately a maximum of 30 words. The editors will delete as 
many words in the item as necessary to make the copy fit that space. 
Address letters to Executive Opportunities, The Spectator, Chestnut 


& 56th Sts., Philadelphia 39, Pa. 


RESTRICTIONS: The Spectator reserves the right to reject without 
explanation any item submitted by an employment agency, an insurance 


company or an individual. In most 
on validity and authenticity of each 


cases, The Spectator will check 
item printed, but the publication 


and its staff cannot be held responsible for any false or unreliable 


items printed here. 





POSITIONS AVAILABLE 
C-15—AGH Training Supv. Na- 
tionwide co. just entering AGH 
field needs agcy. man to draw up 
disability income training prog. for 
existing qual. sls. force and dir. 
uniform merchandising prog. Sal- 
ary open. 

C-20—Chief gen. underw. AGH, 
Salary open, with five years exp. 
C-26—Disability Sr. Underw. Must 
know guaranteed renewable lines, 
two years exp. Grow with new 
dept. 

C-18—Assoc. and Sml. Group Sr. 
Underw. Must be promotable, 
$60,000,000 co. just entering field 
nationally. 

A-13—Actuary. Northeast. Assoc. 
or recent Fellow Soc. of Actu- 
aries. To assume AGH resp. in 
life co. Salary comm. with exp. 
D-12—Reg. Mgr. To dev. ter- 
ritory in choice of 42. states. 
Agcy. backgr. preferred. Salary 
open, liberal bonus plan, opp. for 
unlim. earnings. Replies held in 
confidence. 

C-26— Disability Sr. Underw. 
Must know guar. renewable lines 
with 2 yrs. exp. Grow with new 
dept. 

C-28—Disability AGH Claims Supv. 
Must be familiar with adj. life- 
time liab. G prof. group bus. 
Salary open. 

D-8—Fire/Marine Mgr. HO, mult. 
line ins. co. Middle Atlantic area 
Field & HO exp. nec. Salary comm. 
with ability. 

D-15—Inland Marine Asst. Mer. 
HO, mult. line ins. co. Middle At- 
lantic area. Field G HO exp. ne 
Salary comm. with ability. 
D-22—Fire/Marine Mgr. !n Min- 
neapolis & Milwaukee br. of mult 
line ins. co. 

V-8—AGH Supv. $8,500, Midwest 
co. Widely-known AGH writet 
with openings in several areas 
V-13—Life Agcy Supv. $8,500, 
medium-sized Midwestern co. has 
openings for man to supv. district. 
Good potential. 

V-24—Pension Sls. Consultant. 


ing for man thor. versed in all 
areas of pension planning. 
V-28—Life Gen. Agts. $8,000. 
Midwest co. operating under GA 
system has openings in Midwest 
and West Coast. Age to 40. 
V-41—Group Sls. Mgr. $7,000 
East. Well-known co. has excel 
oppor. for indiv. with proven sls 
record. 

Z-30—Fire/Marine State Agt. 
$8,500. Ohio. Nationally-known 
agcy. system co. establishing of- 
fice. Age to 35, college grad. 
Z-55—Casualty Claims / Liaison 


42, LLB. Min. 12 yrs. H.O. exp 


35. 


yrs. 


$10,000, Midwest. 
Legal degree mand 
comp-liab. claims exp 
Z-59—Asst. to Pres. 
East 


Age to 
Min. 7 


$13,500, 


and cas. admin. backgr. 


yrs. bond prod/underw. exp 


in Southern areas. Age to 40. Must 
have suc. prod. rec. 

V-8I—AGH Sls. Dir. Midwest, 
$17,500. Widely-known co 
quires man with 8-10 yrs. exp., 
preferably with nation-wide opera- 
| tions. 

V-77—Life Gen. Agt. 
$12,000. Well-known co. has op. 


Midwest, 





for gen.agt/br. mgr. Requires suc 
backgr. of prod., recruiting, train- 


ing. 


EXECUTIVES AVAILABLE 


| F-6—Exec. 2] yrs. in cas 
Qual. for high echelon pos 


Ins 


Exp’d 


ins. cos 

A-12—Life Mgr. Chartered, 
eeks mgmt, or spec. agt. pos. Over 
15 yrs. sls. and mgmt. exp. Prefer 
Western Mich. area. 





$8,000. Midwestern co. has open- 


May 1961 


A-19—Mult. Line Controller. Early 
40's, 15 yrs. H.O. exp. in annual 





Exec. $17,500, New York. Age to | 


Z-66—Bond Mgr. $10,500, East. | 
College grad, age to 42, Min. 9 | 


| lege grad 
| two cos. 


| lege degree. 


Z-24—Corporate Ins. Asst. Mgr. | 


Age to 40, college degree | 
mand. Heavy acct. plus H.O. fire | 


V-70—Gr. Sls. Rep. South, $9,000, | 
Leading Midwest. co. has openings | 


re- | 


in all managerial aspects of cas. | 


45, | 


| 


statements, analysis, acct. & sta- 
tistical reports. Excel. admin. 
Knowledge IBM _ sys. Sal. area 
$14,000. Prefer S or SW. 
D-13—Life Mgr. 20's, 3 yrs. col- 
lege, grad. of LIMl—Purdue, 3 
yrs. exp. as personal prod., megr., 
seeks op. in field or H.O. Loc. & 
sal. open. 

V-5—Mult. Line Accounts/Meth- 
ods Supv. Early 30's, college grad., 
7 yrs. exp. all with one well- 
known co. Prefers Midwest. Pres- 
ent income range $7,000. 
V-15—Sr. Cas. Underwr. Late 20's, 
college degree, 7 yrs. all cas. lines 


underwr. exp. acquired with A-l | 


stock co. New England only. Mak- 
ing $6,600. 

V-21—Claims 
legal degree, 


Supv. 
6 yrs. mult. 
Will consider only 
South or West. Making $6,700. 
V-29—Fire Underw. Mgr. Mid- 
30's, college degree, 11 yrs. div. 
fire underw. exp. acquired with 
prog. co. Commendable job sta- 
bility. Loc. open. Making $8,500. 
V-53—Cas. Mgr. Early 40's, col- 
12 yrs. exp. all with 
known for commercial 
cas. lines. Interested only in East. 
Making $8,000. 


office 


Z-3—Life Agcy. Supv. Industrial. 


30's. Ten yrs. exp. with one na- 


| tionally operating co. Prefer Mid- 
| west. Making $11,000. 

| Z-12—Group Sls. Rep. Late 20's, 
| college degree. Exp. inc. personal 


prod. and area supv. Loc. Mid- 
west. Present salary area $8,200 
Z-17—Group Sls. Mgr. 30's, col- 
More than 8 yrs 








exp. acquired with one leading co 
New England only. Salary area, 
$9,200. 

Z-25—Life Agcy. Dir. Late 40's, 
more than 15 yrs. backgr. as life 
agt., br. agcy. megr., and agcy. 


supt. Loc. open. Salary area $12,- 
000 


Z-33—AGH Sls. Mgr. Late 30's, 
college backgr. More than 10 yrs. 
exp. as agt., reg. mgr., agcy. Supv. 
Loc. Midwest. Income range, $8,- 
500 

X-6—Life, Asst. Personnel Dir., 
Late 20's, college degree, 5 yrs 
ins. exp. Living East. Open to re- 
loc. Income range, $8,500. 
X-21—Life Accountant. 30's, Mas- 


|ter’s deg. in acct. More than 8 
Early 30's, | yrs 
line | 
claims exp. Currently managing | 
} small 


life acct. exp. Loc. open, cur- 
rently in East. Making $8,500 
X-30—AG&GH Underwriter. Late 
20's, college grad. 3 yrs. exp. in 
non-can. AGH underw. Open to 
reloc. from East. Making $6,000 
X-50—H.O. Life Underw. Early 
30’s, college grad, 5 yrs. exp 
acquired with two well-known 
cos. Desires N.E. loc. Making 
$7,500. 

X-61—Life Claims Attorney. Early 
40’s. Law degree, more than 12 
yrs. life claims exp. Will reloc 
from East. Salary area $9,500. 
Z-34—Cas. Underw. 24, college 
grad., 5 yrs. underw. exp. Excel. 
prospect for co. writing substand- 
ard business. Asking $6,500 
X-49—Claims Mgr. Mid-30's, col- 
lege backgr., 12 yrs. heavy cas. 
claims managerial exp. Also, has 
above average backgr. fire loss. In- 
terested only in West/SW. Askin 


$10,000. 
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When you stop to think... 


... don’t forget to start again. 
At National Life, we believe our 
business is not so much in keep- 
ing up with others, as in keeping 


ahead of ourselves. 


THE 


| NATIONAL LIFE 


ACCIDENT 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


ROME OFFICE _ NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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Advertisers’ Index 


SERVICE 
“IS OUR MOST 


This advertisers’ index is published as a convenience and not as part of 
the advertising contract. Every care will be taken to index correctly. No 
allowance will be made for errors or failure to insert. 


~.. IMPORTANT 
Xi . \ POLICY /7=> 
baal | ee 
\ Af. y 
a aul 


eons comments IS oo 
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UNITED PACIFIC 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


UNITED PACIFIC LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


CASCADE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office, Tacoma 


\! 


Confidence... 


Your client’s confidence is your 
most valuable asset. Where 
property values are in question, 
always refer your client to a 
nationally known, reliable ap- 
praisal firm. Write Dept. TS. 


THE LLOYD-THOMAS co. 


Recognized Appraisal Authorities 


HOME OFFICE: 
4411 Ravenswood Avenue 
Chicago 40, Ill. 


REPRESENTATIVES COAST TO COAST: 


Buffalo Detroit Milwaukee 

Cincinnati Grand Rapids Minneapolis 

Cleveland Houston New Orleans 

Columbus Indianapolis New York 

Dailas Kansas City Pittsburgh 

Des Moines Louisville St. Louis 
Los Angeles 














Aetna Insurance 

G. F. Sweet 
America Fore 

Prince & Co. 
American Casualty 

Richard A. Foley 
A. O-%, mi 

Richard La Fond 
American Fire & Casualty 
American Insurance . 

Winius-Brandon 
Appleman, John Alan 
A LD Beh 
American National 

Alert Adv. 

B 

Bankers National Life 

John H. Dalzell 
Berkshire Life 

Jules L. Klein 
Bituminous Casualty 

Sperry-Boom 
Brown & Richardson 
Buffalo Insurance 

Ellis Adv. 

c 

California Life 

The Wyman Co. 
Camden Fire 

Ecoff & James 
Commercial Union N/B 

Browne Adv. 
Continental Assurance 
Geo. H. Hartman 
Continental Casualty 

Geo. H. Hartman 
Continental Distributor Cover 


D 
Dawsen, Miles M. 


Franklin Life 
G 


General American Life 
Frank Block Assoc. 
General Reinsurance 
Doremus & Co. 
H 
Haight, Davis & Haight 
Higgins, E. P. 
Home Life Insurance 


47 
84 
49 


Insurance Co. of N. A. Cover 2 


N. W. Ayer 
J 
Jefferson Standard Life 
Hege, Middleton & Neal 
John Hancock Life 
McCann-Erickson 


L 
Leonhart & Co. 
Joseph W. Landers 
Lloyd-Thomas 
Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty 


M 

Maryland Casualty 
J. M. Mathes 
Metropolitan Life 

Young & Rubicam 

Munich Reinsurance 


N 


National L. & A. 
Noble-Dury & Assoc. 


National Reserve Life 
Harvey Adv. 
Nationwide 
Ben Sackheim 
National of Vermont 
Harold Cabot 
New Amsterdam Casualty .... 
New England Mutual 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn 
New York Life ......... 
Compton Adv. 
N. A. Reinsurance Corp. 
Abrams & Bogue 
Northwestern Mutual Life (Wisc.) 
J. Walter Thompson 


(e) 
Occidental Life 
Old Equity 
John Florey 


P 
Pan-American Life 
Bauerlein, Inc. 
Penna. Lumbermens Mutual 
Gray & Rogers 
Phoenix of London 
Browne Adv. 
Pilot Life 
Lavidge & Davis 
Provident Mutual Life 
Providence Washington 
L. C. Fitzgerald 
Prudential ade 
Reach, McClinton & Co. 


R 
Reliance Insurance 
Lewis & Gilman 
Research & Review Service of 
Amer. 
Royal Globe 


s 
Security-Connecticut 
Remsen Adv. 
Security Mutual Casualty 
Security Mutual Life . 
Carroll Co. 
Southland Life 
Rogers & Smith 
Spencer, Chas. D. 
Standard Accident 
Gray & Kilgore 
State Farm Mutual ’ 
Needham, Louis & Brorby 
Strudwick, A. E. 
Grubb-Cleland 
Sun Ins. Ofc. 
Bruce Angus 


Tressel, Harry S. 


U 
a RR er ee 
Orr, Pope & Moulton 
United Pacific 
Kraft, Smith & Ehrig 
United States Casualty .. 
Universal Automobile 
Jerry Kenrick 
OU: SA Ben. «63 
Van Sant Dudgale 


Ww 
Western & Southern 
Woodmen Acc. & Life 
Ayres Swanson & Assoc. 
Woodward & Fondiller . sdte ee 
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GIVE YOUR 
SALES MORE- 


i lai $2 $ S . 
‘XN v 


... the watch that buzzes on your wrist! 


VALUABLE PRIZE CONTEST 


Every one of your salesmen will want the 
Vulcain Cricket alarm watch — and he'll beat 
any quote you set to win his! Brzz... Bzzz... 
Bzzz . .. every time he hears the Cricket’s alarm 
on his wrist, your winner will be MOTIVATED 
for more sales. 


WHY THE CRICKET th tet. ccu tn a 
CLICKS AS THE $core with more $ales... they'll make more 


MOST WANTED WATCH! 
you 
10, 25, 50 times 


The Vulcain Cricket is THE watch for everyone who needs Sa crane m 


Crichat’s : Recap wood ~~ Pease the LE 
s jarm to rem ev ng from - 

> WE FURNISH EVERYTHING! 
® Exciting buzz alarm © Waterproof, Shockproof - 
® Precision 17-jewel ® Guaranteed _ The sales contest you conduct is self operat- 


an important engagement to an overdue parking meter. 
movement © Automatic calendarshows = '"9' 8¢!f-liquidating. You do nothing but set 


: + _ your quotas! Continental Distributors, Inc., 
* Luminous dial day of : provides all contest procedures, literature 


© Classic gold-filled case : ... absolutely free. 














Circle No.| 8 Jon | WE‘LL SEND YOU A CRICKET 
POSTAGE FREE SPECTATOR REPLY CARD = =—C WATCH . . . SHOW IT TO YOUR 
MEN ... SEE HOW MUCH THEY 

CONTINENTAL DISTRIBUTORS, INC. THINK THEY CAN SELL TO WIN 


PO Box B-3, Grand Rapids 7, Mich. ONE! WRITE TODAY! 





RESOURCEFUL 


We in General Re are RESOURCEFUL, too, in adapting our reinsurance 


services to meet the changing needs of each client. 


GENERAL 
REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 


Largest American Market Dealing Exclusively In Reinsurance + All Fire, Casualty, Accident and Sickness, Bonding and Marine Lines 


Midwestern Dept.: 101 WEST ELEVENTH STREET, KANSAS CITY 5, MISSOURI 
Home Office: . ae 

ene Omiee prog acne ha in Pane Pacific Dept.: 610 SO. HARVARD BOULEVARD, LOS ANGELES 5, CALIFORNIA 

: iain Chief Agent for Canada: 360 ST. JAMES STREET WEST, MONTREAL 1, QUEBEC 








